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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


A SHREWD and very calm observer of public affairs said the 
other day that he had not been as alarmed as he now was 
ee since the black months of March and April, 

ao erga 1918. ‘‘ And then,” he added, “we knew 
what we had todo. We had to win the war ; now 


our condition is as serious as it was then and we are not strung 


up to high resolve, while our duty is not so easy to see as then.” 
This, or something like it, must be in many people’s minds. 
The national situation is alarming in many ways. Defeatists 
are in the saddle everywhere. Our very Ministers, many of 
them, are men who for the most part did little or nothing to 
help win the war, who bore none of the heat and burden of 
fighting and organizing during the immense physical and 
moral test of the four years’ trial. Some have a darkea 
record than that of mere slackness. For some of them 
opposed step by step all the measures by which alone 
victory could be attained. These men did not lose us the 
war, but they have, in common with both Liberal and some 
Conservative politicians who ought to know better, lost us 
much of the benefits of a victorious peace. Defeatists abound 
in the Mandarinate. Sometimes they are the clients of 
‘our German comrades,” sometimes they are merely stupid 
and under the impression that the character of nations 
changes with the signature of treaties. These men, some of 
ill-will, some of folly, have plunged our country into a morass 
out of which the way is not visible, and in the meantime they 
play at politics. We have just been through a political crisis. 
A vast sham fight has been staged between the Socialist 
Government and their Liberal supporters over the Land Tax. 
It was quite obviously sham, but it was very noisy, and a 
few people may have been innocent enough to think that 
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the Liberals meant business and that they had some line of. 
principle beyond which they could not be pushed. We 
never thought so. Mr. Lloyd George has trained his small 
army to bolt, and bolt it does on every occasion. It is a 
fatal lesson to learn. The Liberals have forgotten how to 
advance and they now do not even fight rearguard actions, 
but on the first sight of an enemy they fire off their rifles 
in the air prior to flinging them away, abandon their stores, 
and run like hares. Habits are easily acquired. The Liberal 
forces have acquired the habit of surrender and they will not 
recover in this Parliament from their abject condition, nor 
are they likely to survive to another Parliament under such 
leadership. This last Land Tax crisis was ended by a fiasco 
over House of Commons rules, the sort of thing that interests 
no one outside the House of Commons. We shall have more 
of such incidents and they will probably continue for some 
time to end in smoke. In the meantime the weight of the 
by-elections is telling more and more against the Government. 


THE most remarkable turnover of votes shown in any by- 
election fought since the Socialists took office two years ago 
eee ae was at Gateshead, where an election was held 
on June 8th. The Socialist majority of 16,749, 
in 1929, was reduced to 1,392 in a straight fight between 
Colonel Cuthbert Headlam (Conservative) and Major Evans 
(Socialist). At the general election in 1929 there were four 
candidates: the Liberal polled 10,314 and the Independent 
3,688. By arrangement with the Socialists, no Liberal stood 
on this occasion, and Liberal leaders expected their followers 
to vote for the Socialist. The event was striking. The 
Conservative poll increased by nearly 10,000 votes, while the 
Socialist lost 5,500, thus showing that the former Liberal 
voter transferred his support solidly to the Conservative 
programme of Protection. The Conservatives had a first- — 
rate candidate in Colonel Headlam, whose pluck in taking on 
so forlorn a hope as Gateshead cannot be too highly com- 
mended. He and his wife worked brilliantly for success, and 
Mrs. Headlam’s services to the unemployed girls of Durham, 
where she lives, are so great and are so well known that they 
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ensure her a welcome wherever she goes. Needless to say 
that the Socialists fought foul at Gateshead, as in other places. 
They often do. The matter was ventilated in The Times by 
various people and commented on in a witty leading article 
called ‘‘ Was Cuthbert Fouled?” The writers of letters to 
The Times appealed for fair play! When will these simple- 
minded souls realize that the Socialist candidates, like the 
American boxers, fight to win and any blow on their opponents’ 
bodies that will knock them out is good enough for them. 
Socialists are foul fighters, bad losers, indifferent to any 
consideration outside their party, and the sooner we under- 
stand this the better. Gateshead is said to have been a 
shock to Socialist members of the House of Commons, as it 
shows that the tide is running strongly against Socialism in 
the North of England. The Ardwick by-election held on 
June 22 tells the same story as Gateshead. Ardwick is 
described by the Manchester Guardian as a “ gilt-edged trade 
union ”’ seat, nevertheless a Socialist majority of 6,800 has 
dropped to one of 314. In this case the Conservative candi- 
date, Mr. Elborne, added 1,800 to the Conservative vote, and 
Alderman Henderson, the Socialist candidate, lost nearly 5,000. 
These two seats were thought to be strongholds of Socialism 
and the Government have only just escaped the staggering 
blows that Conservative victories would have given. After 
this, the result of the Wavertree by-election, fought on June 23, 
was a foregone conclusion, and the return of Mr. Nall Cain, 
Conservative, by 8,645, came as a surprise to no one, for 
Wavertree was held in the General Election against both 
Socialism and Liberalism. Here the Conservative vote 
gained over 2,000, the Socialist lost 3,500, and there was no 
Liberal candidate. A very satisfactory result and one 
cheering to the Conservative party, both in the House of 
Commons and the country. 


It is not easy to write confidently about the new Land Tax 


which is the salient feature of Mr. Snowden’s Finance Bill. 


On its introduction it was hailed with glee by 

= d Tax Mr. Lloyd George as being a lineal descendant 
of his own abortive and costly measure of pre- 
war days. But after a visit to Scotland Mr. Lloyd George 
discovered that it was vastly different to what he imagined, 
and under the pressure of northern Liberals he delivered a 
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phillipic in Edinburgh against the Snowden project, 
which led to the bogus “ crisis’ already noted, in which the 
Socialist Ministry won hands down, while the once great 
Liberal Party was once more constrained to swallow its 
principles while pretending that “‘ a compromise” had been 
reached on a give-and-take basis. It is true that in the 
manceuvres behind the scenes there was both give and take, 
but the taking was mainly done by the Socialists and the 
giving by the Liberals. Mr. Snowden secured the one thing 
he cares about, viz., the double taxation of owners of land, 
which was the principle to which Mr. Lloyd George and his 
handful of followers professed to object and on which they 
made an abject surrender. The fact that the tax was 
reduced, as ‘‘ a concession ” to the Liberals, is as immaterial 
as that at the outset it may produce very little, possibly 
less than the cost of the valuation, in this respect resembling 
Mr. Lloyd George’s famous fiasco. All that Mr. Snowden 
cares about is to establish the principle that owners of land 
shall be penalised for their offence in existing. That the 
penalty may start in a small way and provide meagre revenue, 
or even no revenue, does not matter. It could always be 
screwed up by a subsequent Socialist Government until the 
point of confiscation is reached. This is admittedly the ulti- 
mate goal of the authors of this vindictive and mischievous 
imposition for which the Liberal Party has become jointly 
responsible, in flat violation of their convictions and their 
pledges. The exemptions are so numerous under the pressure 
of public opinion that it will become extremely difficult to 
say which land is liable and which escapes the tax. It will 
provide a prodigious harvest for “ gentlemen of the long 
robe’ and will involve an immense increase in the bureau- 
cracy. However cut about in Committee in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Snowden’s project is undoubtedly a triumph 
for pure Socialism. Like most political episodes, it is not 
without humour in that it has enraged many highbrows 
and mugwumps who affected to tolerate and even encourage 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald & Co., and are now up in arms 
at this menace to property which they realise is the thin 
edge of the wedge. 
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It has long been obvious for those who care to see, that the 
system of Imperial Conferences must break down without 
a change of heart in the Home Government. 
Dominion Prime Ministers, who are very 
busy men—quite as busy as the British Prime 
Minister—cannot be indefinitely expected to make pro- 
tracted trips overseas unless there is a reasonable chance of 
achievement, wasting valuable time and jeopardising their 
political position. The attitude of Downing Street under 
successive Governments has rendered these conferences 
nugatory, with the inevitable result that Dominion statesmen 
no longer care to attend them. The rot began, as we pointed 
out at the time, with the Imperial Conference of 1926, when 
the Conservatives were in power as well as in office, and 
Lords Balfour and Birkenhead were allowed by feeble col- 
leagues to divert the proceedings from practical matters 
and constructive policy into a gratuitous and pernicious 
debate on status that was destructive in its consequences 
by encouraging the diplomatic disunity of the British Empire. 
Those who had come in the hope of participating in a forward 
move towards commercial consolidation went away dis- 
appointed. Last year, under our Government of Socialist 
caretakers, there was another Imperial Conference, which 
deepened the disappointment of the Dominions, whose 
Premiers found themselves confronted by a spirit of 
implacable animosity personified by Mr. Snowden, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, an avowed enemy of Imperial 
Preference and a confessed champion of foreign dumping. 
The valuable proposals of Mr. Bennett, the Canadian Prime 
Minister, were not even considered and the Conference can 
only be described as a fiasco. Somewhat alarmed by the 
resentment aroused by their conduct among the British 
public, our Socialist Ministers announced that the dis- 
cussion would be resumed at an Economic Conference to be 
held this year at Ottawa. But as time passed with no im- 
provement in the disposition of Messrs. Ramsay Macdonald 
and Co., it was self-evident that Ottawa would register yet 
another failure. Under the circumstances it is only natural 
that the Australian and New Zealand Governments, which 
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have plenty of hay on their fork, should cry off and avow 
their inability to take part in any further conference this 
year. It would certainly not be worth their while to travel 
several thousand miles in order to be once more snubbed by 
Mr. Snowden. 


AUSTRALIA, as we have more than once insisted, is the victim 
of a cruel combination of circumstances for which her people 
are not solely and wholly responsible. It is 
true, of course, that they have been extrava- 
gant borrowers and spenders—in which respect they resemble 
our noble selves who are consequently in no position to 
throw stones at them—but they could not have borrowed on 
the scale they did unless there had been a superabundance 
of extravagant lenders who asked no questions and floated 
any loans that were needed for “ reproductive works.” But 
this is only one aspect of the Australian problem. The other 
is the catastrophic fall in the price of their primary products 
and staple exports, due to mistaken monetary policy in 
Great Britain and elsewhere which has literally devastated 
the world. During the past month Australian politicians of 
all three parties (Socialist, National, and Country) have, after a 
period of considerable hesitation and divergence, put their 
heads together with a view to restoring some order in the 
economic chaos. This co-operation has involved no little 
sacrifice on the part of men accustomed to oppose one another, 
and the sinking of mutual prejudices. It is creditable to the 
Scullin Government—dependent for its existence and future 
on a powerful, highly organised trade union vote—to have 
sought the assistance of its political opponents, while it is 
equally creditable to the Opposition leaders to be willing to 
share the responsibilities of a highly embarrassed Cabinet in 
adopting drastic measures that are necessarily unpopular with 
every unreflecting section of the community. With the 
conspicuous though not creditable exception of Mr. Lang, 
the repudiationist Premier of New South Wales, all the 
State Premiers are prepared to recommend the agreed 
measures to their respective State Parliaments at emergency 
sessions. The far-reaching character of the retrenchment 
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policy—approved by the Federal Parliamentary Labour 
Caucus by 26 votes to 13—may be gathered from the estimate 
that it would involve a reduction of the prospective deficit 
from £39,000,000 to £18,000,000. That all classes are to be 
asked to “‘ do their bit ” in the common cause is evident from 
the briefest recital of the proposed measures. It was after 
prolonged conference with the Federal Opposition leaders 
(Mr. Lyons, Mr. Latham, and Sir George Pearce) that Mr. 
Scullin was able, on June 9th, to persuade the State Premiers 
to approve a formula that reflects honourably on all con- 
cerned, viz., that :— 


This Conference, including the leaders of the Federal Opposition, 
having most carefully considered the financial position of the Common- 
wealth and States and recognizing the national inability to meet 
existing Government charges, is unanimously of the opinion that, to 
prevent national default in the immediate future and general failure 
to meet Government payments, all expenditure, including interest on 
Government securities, and other interest, also expenditure upon 
Governmental salaries, wages, pensions, and other social services, must 
be substantially reduced. These measures, drastic as they may appear, 
are the first essentials to the restoration of prosperity and the re- 
employment of our workless people. The necessary sacrifice is due to 
national inability to pay and therefore must be shared by all. This 
Conference has accordingly provided for a conversion plan under which 
bondholders may make their contribution to the general sacrifice by 
themselves accepting the lower rate of interest which the existing 
position makes unavoidable. 


The success of the voluntary conversion scheme to reduce the 
interest on the internal debt from 5.4 per cent. to a 4 per 
cent. basis, involving a saving of £6,500,000 a year, will be 
followed with the utmost interest and sympathy at home. 
The Australians are a determined and patriotic people. 
When they set their mind to something they usually achieve 
it. The Mother Country has not a little to learn from their 
handling of this crisis. 


THERE is nowadays increasing recognition of the fact that 
our return to the pre-war gold standard in 1925 was a stu- 
pendous blunder that is largely responsible for 
the economic blight that afflicts the British 
Empire and the world at large. There was protest at the time 
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by a handful of persons, comprising men of the admitted 
competence of Mr. McKenna, Mr. J. F. Darling, and Sir 
Alfred Mond, who all shared the misgivings of Lord Milner, 
but they could get no hearing from the Government of the day 
nor, indeed, from either the Socialist or Radical Oppositions, 
while they were ignored by almost the entire Press and 
treated as “ cranks”’ by the Bourbons who are allowed to 
run its City articles. This gold policy was never openly 
discussed either in the country or in Parliament, and we have 
every reason to believe that it was not seriously considered 
by the Cabinet, to whom it was presented by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as a commitment vis-a-vis the Americans 
to which we were irrevocably committed. It had been 
concerted behind the scenes by our unconsionable Treasury 
in conjunction with the Bank of England. It was fixed up 
in New York by Mr. Montagu Norman, with his opposite 
numbers in U.S.A., and was hailed with glee by the American 
financial and political world, who thus demonstrated that 
they are no less blind than British financiers and politicians, 
and who have brought untold disaster on their country. 
Our action in falling in with American views at the instance 
of the Treasury, the Bank of England and one or two busy- 
bodies of the Round Table group, constrained other nations to 
follow suit and started the scramble for gold that has produced 
such dire consequences in the shape of a catastrophic fall in 
commodity prices, which has crippled debtors everywhere 
and ruined primary producers. The blind leaders of the 
blind on both sides of the Atlantic never even gave their 
quite inadequate policy a chance of even modified success, 
because all the gold that came out of the mines became 
buried in Paris, Washington and New York. To-day in- 
fluential voices are raised in ever-growing volume against 
this impossible system, the effect of which has been im- 
mensely aggravated by the destruction of the silver money 
of India and China. Mr. Darling is no longer a solitary 
agitator in the cause of sound and stable currency. Lord 
d’Abernon has expounded the problem in clear and con- 
vincing fashion. Professor Gustav Cassel is also on the war- 
path, and what big business thinks of present conditions 
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may be gathered from recent observations by Sir Henry 
Deterding, the oil magnate. Among recent recruits to the 
good cause is Mr. Meighen, the distinguished Canadian 
statesman. 


SomE newspapers profess to reply to the increasing criticism 
of the orthodox monetary policy, but their laboured articles 
are in the nature of rearguard actions and 
The look like the preliminaries of a general retreat. 
eran The present system cannot indefinitely con- 
tinue, and it is only a question of time as to 
when it is overhauled. Meanwhile the world-wide slump con- 
tinues and there is no daylight on any horizon. The “ gold 
bugs ” of London and New York are flustered and frightened 
by the results of their fanaticism and folly, but amour propre 
prevents their confessing their error, and it may be that the 
sufferings of mankind must be prolonged before they are men 
enough to own up. Curiously enough, although intelligent 
and reflecting persons realise that inadequate currency is 
the key to the collapse of commodities, not one helpful word 
has fallen from the lips of responsible statesmen who bear a 
large measure of responsibility for the universal slump. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George occasionally jibe 
at what the Conservative Government did in 1925—which we 
should be the very last to defend or extenuate—but, un- 
fortunately for themselves and their parties, neither made 
any protest at the time. Moreover, Mr. Snowden publicly 
acclaimed the return to the Gold Standard—as a confirmed 
deflationist—and Mr. Lloyd George’s Liberal colleagues spoke 
in the same sense. The only man on any Front Bench who 
did object was Sir Alfred Mond, who received no support in 
the House of Commons. So far as we remember, the House 
of Lords has never mentioned it. It is no party issue— 
all three parties being in the same boat, and the wrong boat. 
But we are entitled to know what they propose to do about 
gold and silver which, as Mr. Darling points out in the admir- 
able address he lately delivered in Toronto, published else- 
where in this number, is one avenue to the restoration of 
prosperity. 
VOL. XCVII 1 
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WE would make a most earnest appeal to the Dominion 


Governments—Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa—to apply their minds to the monetary 


problem and to bring pressure to bear on the 
Home Government for the reconsideration 
of monetary policy. It concerns their communities as much 
as it does the Mother Country, and we say frankly that they 
have no right to ignore it. More than one Dominion is in 
a veritable Slough of Despond into which it has been pitched 
by the artificial manipulation of the currency against its 
primary producers, who, in effect, have been robbed of 40 or 
50 per cent. of their property through the slump in com- 
modity prices brought about, as Lord d’Abernon has so 
clearly explained, not by over production but through the 
appreciation of gold. The Dominions will not, and cannot, 
escape from their economic calamity unless and until they 
face and tackle its cause. No retrenchment by Governments, 
no sacrifice by investors, no curtailment of taxes or cutting 
down of wages—however necessary all these measures may 
be—will bring permanent relief so long as prices are artificially 
reduced by mistaken monetary measures, such as trying to 
make gold do the work of gold and silver while all the gold 
that leaves the mines is buried in France and the United 
States. The present economic catastrophe, which is spreading 
ruin everywhere, was not the Act of God, but the folly of man. 
It was brought about by the ascendancy which the wrong 
people have been allowed to acquire over weak-kneed and 
ignorant Governments in London and Washington. Neither 
President Hoover or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—and the same 
may be said of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Stanley Baldwin— 
have ever made a remark indicating that they have the 
least glimmering of the major problem confronting them. 
According to the President of the United States, all would be 
well if Europe abolished its armaments—not that the Ameri- 
cans contemplate anything of the kind. According to the 
British Prime Minister nothing matters so long as he remains 
in Downing Street. Mr. Lloyd George is of opinion that 
salvation depends in his getting there. Mr. Baldwin is 
waiting for the “ swing of the pendulum ” to place his Party 
in power. Meanwhile, the Governor of the Bank of England 
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and the Treasury—who have been demonstrably wrong for 
many years—are allowed to dictate our currency policy, 
and every subject is discussed by the Ins and Outs except 
this supreme issue. It is high time the Dominions intervened. 


EUROPEANS, especially the English, should not allow them- 
selves to be misled by the periodical assertion from New York 

that the United States realises that she is 
L.A more injured than benefited by the annual 

tribute she receives from this side of the 
Atlantic and that American opinion is ripening in favour of 
reconsidering the whole question of War Debts. We have 
heard this ad nauseam for several years, and there has never 
been any serious substance in the suggestion. It is true that 
stray American bankers, stray professors, and stray tourists 
talk in this sense—many of them being somewhat ashamed 
at the usurious attitude of their Government. But such 
sentiment “cuts no ice”’ in Washington, the State Depart- 
ment being at all times prepared to repudiate it and the 
Senate being up in arms whenever the topic is broached. 
The opinion of the exceptional and exotic American does not 
interest us, for the simple reason that he cannot deliver the 
goods. It is the average American with whom we have to 
deal, and whom his Government has to consider, and the 
average American immensely appreciates receiving tribute 
from foreign nations, particularly Great Britain, who has been 
made the bogey man of the plain people. The fact that we 
pay 6d. in the £ income tax to the United States is a source 
of unholy glee. It finances the increase of the American 
Navy and is a useful contribution towards a deficit of about 
£200,000,000. Any Washington administration that talked 
of remitting it would speedily find itself in the streets. With 
a Presidential election impending next year it seems hardly 
sane for Europeans to anticipate any favours from Washington, 
which is out for its pound of flesh. The more squealing there 
is among the debtors the greater the satisfaction of the 
creditor. The only way to dispose of our American Debt 
is to proclaim a moratorium, as we have repeatedly pointed 
out. Then the Americans would say, “‘ Now you're talking.” 
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It needs some nerve in Mr. Lloyd George to indict Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin as the author of our American tribute, which amounts 
to between £30,000,000 and £40,000,000 per 
annum for two generations. Mr. Baldwin’s 
connection with this burden is that he funded it on appre- 
ciably better terms than the original contract, and when 
this happened Mr. Lloyd George publicly rejoiced. That Mr. 
Baldwin might have made better terms is possible. His chief 
adviser in the transaction was Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor 
of the Bank, who has not been too happy in his dealings 
with Americans from the British point of view. For the 
existence of this deplorable debt Mr. Lloyd George, as Prime 
Minister in 1917—when it was contracted—is primarily 
responsible. It was negotiated by his fidus Achates, Lord 
Reading, who was taken off the Bench and dispatched to the 
United States on his assumed competence in matters of 
finance. It was Lord Reading who signed the disastrous 
documents that placed British credit at the mercy of the 
Washington politicians, who were put in a position to make 
Great Britain bankrupt by demanding payment at a few 
days’ notice. It was Lord Reading who assented to a pre- 
posterous rate of interest and allowed the Americans to insist 
that the proceeds of this huge sum should be spent in U.S.A.— 
American manufacturers probably making a profit of 
£200,000,000, while much of the goods provided were worth- 
less) How came a man of Lord Reading’s astuteness to 
sign, seal and deliver such a contract ? It is only charitable 
to suppose that he imagined this country would never pay 
this colossal debt and that consequently its terms were 
immaterial—if the Allies lost the war there would be nothing 
to pay with; if they won it would necessarily be transferred 
to Germany as the losers. It is here that Mr. Lloyd George 
was so lamentable—when in the autumn of 1918 President 
Wilson calmly demanded that we forego all claim to war 
costs against the aggressors. Mr. Lloyd George should have 
instantly replied, “‘ In any event you must look to Germany 
to discharge the debt we incurred to the United States on 
behalf of our European Allies.” He evidently forgot all about 
it, and is therefore responsible for our annual American 
tribute. 
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SrncE the foregoing pages were written there has been a 
dramatic development in Washington, indicating at any rate a 

change of heart at the White House. President 
President Hoover has so rarely asserted himself during 
andl his disappointing regime that his present action 

has caused general surprise, as if he persists 
in his proposal he would overrule not only the Treasury and 
the State Department, but likewise the Senate, which has an 
ultra-provincial outlook on external affairs, and like most 
provincial bodies is desperately afraid of being “‘ worsted by 
the wily foreigner.” So recently as June 5th The Times 
Washington correspondent, who is in close touch with the 
Administration, reported on “excellent authority” that 
“the Administration would not view with the slightest 
favour any attempt to reopen the debt question.” That was 
undoubtedly the President’s view at that time. But a fort- 
night later it had altered, and on June 21st Mr. Hoover issued a 
statement proposing one year’s suspension of the War Debt 
payments. He had apparently been moved by the lugubrious 
accounts, with which Washington had been flooded, concerning 
the plight of Germany, to whom the Americans are calculated 
to have lent £400,000,000 or £500,000,000 since the war, a 
loan that is now believed to be in jeopardy. Whether the 
President will succeed in persuading Congress to follow him 
in his new departure we cannot guess. Without such sup- 
port he would be powerless to remit any debts, as legislation 
is needed for that purpose. That such remission would to 
some extent ease the situation is undeniable, though it would 
be far from solving it. The trouble is that the Republican 
Administration has been at great pains to educate the 
American people to regard their tribute from abroad as 
something due from inferiors to a superior, which it were 
unthinkable to tamper with. It is now semi-officially stated 
in Washington :— 


“The Allies are hard hit by the economic depression, and have 
declared that they cannot reduce the German Reparation Bill unless 
the United States reduces or revises debts. One way of accomplishing 
this would be to provide for the suspension of the interest as well as 
the principal for an indefinite period. 

‘“‘ Germany has strongly protested that she cannot pay Reparations 
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with world conditions as they are to-day. European economists and 
‘many Americans hold the belief that world conditions will not improve 
until Germany is given an dpportunity to get on her feet and take her 
place in commerce and trade.” 


The object in view is to set Germany on her legs in order 
that she may knock other nations off theirs. As she has 
powerful friends across the Atlantic, President Hoover may 
succeed. We must wait and see. The more enthusiasm 
displayed by the British Press over this project the less likely 
it is to materialise. 


As the Germans have a positive genius for bamboozling 
English-speaking politicians on both sides of the Atlantic, 
there is no little anxiety in this country 
concerning the Anglo-German conversations 
recently instituted and still going on. In such encounters 
the Fatherland is usually represented by practical men who 
not only know what they want and are determined to get it, 
but they take endless trouble to prepare the right atmosphere 
for their own purposes. One cannot but admire the pains 
they take to achieve their object, however little one may be 
enamoured of their ethics and their methods. Such men as 
Dr. Briining, the German Chancellor, and Herr Curtius, the 
German Foreign Minister, are at an immense advantage in 
discussions with sentimentalists of the calibre of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Arthur Henderson, because the former 
are Nationalists whereas the latter are Internationalists. 
German interests are supreme in the eyes of German states- 
men, whereas to English or Scottish Socialists and Radicals 
British interests are secondary. Dr. Briining and Herr 
Curtius lately came to Chequers and are said to be delighted 
with their visit. We are not allowed to know what passed, 
but can guess that Mr. MacDonald’s guests found themselves 
forcing an open door in requesting further concessions for 
Germany at the expense of England and the Allies. As a 
preliminary to the Chequers visit the German Government 
published a decree calling upon the German people of all 
classes to make heavy sacrifices to save a parlous situation. 
It was generally calculated to convey the impression that 
Germany is “down and out” and will completely collapse 
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unless her creditors forego their dues under the Young Plan. 
There is, however, a certain amount of scepticism abroad as 
to the actual plight of Germany as it is noted that cash is 
always forthcoming for anything the Fatherland really wants, 
such as pocket battleships “‘ that can sink any cruiser that 
could overtake them and get away from any battleship that 
could sink them,” and airships which might be regarded as 
superfluous luxuries in these penurious times. However, 
it would be popular in Germany to get rid of the reparation 
payments, and the German visit to England is to be followed, 
we are told, by an English visit to Germany, during which 
the process of hypnotizing our Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister will be continued. The Germans, being champion 
repudiators of national debts, are naturally confident of 
being able to get rid of the obligations they incurred as losers 
of the Great War, which have been steadily scaled down 
during the last twelve years. 


WE are not encouraged to take a sanguine view of any Anglo- 
German negotiations by the statement that Mr. Montagu 
Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, 
renee has been brought into the business. Mr. 
Norman means well, but that is about all that can be said 
for him. He has been one of the worst advisers of British 
Governments since the war and bears enormous responsibility 
for the plight in which we find ourselves. That he should 
still be heeded in Downing Street only serves to show that 
Downing Street is completely ignorant of the problem we 
are up against. Our unemployed are gradually approaching 
the 3,000,000 mark—for this tragedy Mr. Norman is largely 
to blame though the primary culprits are the Ministers who 
allow him to dictate our policy. The Governor of the Bank 
of England is a fanatical ‘‘ worshipper of par.” In his eyes 
nothing matters except that the sovereign can “look the 
dollar in the face.” This is a relatively minor aspect of the 
currency question. The vast industrial situation, which is 
governed by the lack or sufficiency of money, means nothing 
to him—his outlook is exclusively “ financial.” Nor is he 
likely to derive any enlightenment from the counsels of his 
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friend Mr. Mellon, the multi-billionaire United States Secretary 
of the Treasury (7.e., Chancellor of the Exchequer), who is 
reputed to be worth anything from £200,000,000 to 
£400,000,000. Such a man is unlikely to be able to put 
himself in the position of the ordinary inhabitants of the 
earth, and the only thing we have been told about his views 
is that he is a stickler for the payment of their American 
tribute by the impoverished nations of Europe. He is over 
on this side on what is called “a holiday visit.” He is to 
be followed by Mr. Stimson, the United States State Secretary 
(or Foreign Minister), who is to tour the Continent, and 
doubtless an enterprising Press will read into these trips 
much that isn’t there. We may be sure that England will 
derive no benefit from them, and when we hear of Mr. Mellon 
colloquing with Mr. Norman, we can only exclaim, 
“God help us!” 


THE reduction of the Bank Rate to 24 per cent. naturally 
aroused considerable interest in the City and gave rise to lively 
Bank Rate speculation in the Press as to a possible con- 

version of the 5 per cent. War Loan to a 4 per 
cent. basis. Under normal conditions the reduction of Bank 
Rate and cheaper money would exercise an encouraging 
influence on industrial investment and would materially 
relieve the industrialist. But these are abnormal times and 
the announcement of the lowering of the Bank Rate, so far 
from assisting industry, appears to have had a precisely 
opposite effect, as it was followed by a steady and unrelieved 
slump in industrial shares, many of which are, at the time 
of writing, at their lowest ebb, while Home Railways are 
literally ‘‘ in their boots’ with small prospect of alleviation. 
There has been a boomlet in British Government stocks, 
largely caused by the deplorable state of the industrial 
market, which the investor fights shy of, and the transfer of 
sums on deposit at the banks to more remunerative and 
equally safe quarters. War Loan has been up and down 
owing to the rumours of impending conversion, and holders 
are rather uncertain what to do or what to believe. We wish 
we could help them, but we are not in the confidence of Mr. 
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Snowden and cannot guess his plans—if he has any. To 
convert £2,095,952,276 of this stock which is.now outstanding 
would be a gigantic operation, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is very far from being a giant. He has so far 
shown little competence in Finance and has the outlook of a 
Treasury clerk. If successful such a conversion would effect 
a saving of anything up to £20,000,000 a year, but public 
enthusiasm would be restrained by the knowledge that not a 
farthing of this figure would yo in relief of taxation. It 
would simply provide a further fund for Socialists to squander. 
Mr. Snowden does not enjoy the confidence of those upon 
whom the success of conversion depends, and we shall be 
frankly surprised if he succeeds in securing their support 
except on terms that would be intolerable to a Cabinet of 
spendthrifts. 


JUNE 5th was the anniversary of Lord Kitchener’s death. 
The world rushing on amidst the clamour of daily events 

is often forgetful of the great men who have 
9 : passed into the Silent Land. Very little was 

said about this anniversary in the Press. But 
one tribute was paid to Lord Kitchener in the columns of 
The Times which he would have valued and which his countless 
admirers appreciated. It was ina letter, written by Mr. W. N. 
Alcock, who served as a private in Kitchener's Army. He 
said :— 


Whatever Kitchener was to those of the higher ranks of the Service, 
he was more to the lower, for the new armies, which sprang into being 
at his call in 1914. The distant observer has little appreciation of 
the difficulties faced by the new armies in making. We who went 
through have a very keen recollection of them—the sudden change 
to a new mode of existence ; without uniforms or rifles; drilled for the 
most part by ex-Militiamen who did not know their job; eating food 
spoiled in cooking ; in the latter part of 1914 always wet through and 
sleeping in waterlogged tents; officered by men who, with us, were 
learning ; owing to lack of baths going without a bath for three or 
four months ; undergoing long hours and hard marches ; in appearance 
tramps ; and yet, despite all these and much else, carrying on with a 
determination to become soldiers. 

While admitting that there were many things that inspired us, we 
took most pride in the remembrance that we were “ Kitchener’s Army.” 
His name was enough; we understood he had done bravely, and it 
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was meet that we should do likewise. I can well remember the day on 
which he inspected our division on Laffan’s Plain. A divisional parade 
is a difficult day for the lower ranks; the preparing of equipment, 
the intense pre-inspection, and the dressing of battalions into line 
make a big demand on the patience. What a moment it was when 
we actually saw him from behind the barrels of our presented rifles— 
the man who had made us. When it was over and we were back in 
camp, with what pleasure we heard that he had complimented our 
colonel on our bearing. Finally, when we left for France, a copy of his 
letter was passed into our hands and many a silent resolve was made 
to see that it was written to effect the end it spoke. 

I have said enough to show what Kitchener was to men. It is 
enough for us that he made us. In that sanctuary none can assail him. 


The last sentence pays a noble and deserved tribute to 
a great leader. 


CONSIDERABLE stir was made some weeks back on the publica- 
tion of a Papal Encyclical on Politics which was said to con- 

demn Socialism and to lay down the law that 
Lig Pope no true Roman Catholic could be a Socialist. 
Sunieliom We use the expression “said to” advisedly, 

knowing the talents of theologians for explain- 
ing things away and making crooked the straight. The 
passage in question has now been quoted and interpreted 
by Cardinal Bourne, and we may take it that his interpretation 
will be the one followed by English members of the Roman 
Church. Here is the passage as quoted in Edinburgh on 
June 17 (Z'imes report) :—- 

‘* Whether Socialism be considered as a doctrine, or as a historical 
fact, or as a movement, if it really remain Socialism, it cannot be 
brought into harmony with the dogmas of the Catholic Church, even 
after it has yielded to truth and justice in the points we have mentioned ; 
the reason being that it conceives human society in a way utterly alien 
to Christian truth. For according to Christian doctrine, man, endowed 
with a social nature, is placed here on earth in order that he may spend 
his life in society, and under an authority ordained by God; that he 
may develop and evolve to the full all his faculties to the praise and 
glory of his Creator; and that, by fulfilling faithfully the duties of 
his station, he may attain to temporal and eternal happiness. Socialism, 
on the contrary, entirely ignorant of, or unconcerned about, this 
sublime end both of individuals and of society, affirms that living in 
community was instituted merely for the sake of the advantages which 
it brings to mankind.” 

This would appear to confirm the view taken of the Encyclical 
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when it first appeared. It is a condemnation of the Socialist 
theory. But the Cardinal’s interpretation is different; he 
draws, apparently, a distinction between English and other 


Socialists in the passage following this quotation :— 

“I think it will be generally admitted that very few members of 
the Labour Party in England would base their desire for social reform 
on the principles which his Holiness has so rightly and so strongly con- 
demned. What, then, is my general conclusion ? First, in this country 
a man or woman is free to join the political party which makes the 
greatest appeal to his sympathy and understanding.”’ (Our italics.) 


The Cardinal has evidently forgotten the strike of 1926, 
and yet during that strike he played a most honourable part, 
standing up boldly for law and order, while other prelates, 
not Roman, were afraid to take sides. If the Cardinal 
thinks that the Socialist Party, which calls itself “‘ Labour 
Party ” is not revolutionary and does not subscribe to the 
doctrine denounced by the Pope, His Eminence is less well 
informed than he should be on English politics. 


THE most interesting part of the Cardinal’s interesting and 

important speech was that in which he reviewed the politics 
of the Conservative and Liberal Parties as 

Cardinal they affect Roman Catholics. He shied at 

Bourne ‘ wat , 

on Politics analysing Labour politics, merely saying 
that :— 


“Few members of the Labour Party . . . would deny the right of 
private ownership or preach class warfare.” (Our italics.) 


As our present Socialist Government is engaged at this 
moment in confiscating land to the tune of Mr. Snowden’s 
jibes about ‘“‘ dukes,”’ we need not deal with this point. What 
he had to say about both Conservatives and Liberals was 
more interesting, as it clearly indicated the Roman viewpoint. 
The Conservatives, he said, were “‘ in closer and more intimate 
touch with the Church of England than other parties.” Here 
followed an attack on the Anglican Church. No more was 
said about Conservative politics at all. The passage about 
the Liberal Party dealt only with Nonconformity, it deserves 
quoting in full :— 
As regards the Liberals, the difficulty seemed still greater. They 
could not forget the events of 25 years ago, when an enormous Liberal 


majority was used in a prolonged endeavour to do permanent injury 
to the cause of definite religious teaching. He particularly recalled 
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the day when he saw Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—a most charming 
person—who received him with every kindness and consideration, 
and spoke to him with such frankness that until that day he had 
hesitated to make public his very illuminating remarks. ‘I pointed 
out to him,”’ he said, “ that the Government would inflict serious injury 
on the most sacred interests of the Catholic Church. He replied very 
simply : ‘ We have been put into power by the Nonconformists, and 
we must produce legislation that will satisfy the Nonconformists. If 
you, by your efforts, can bring about a change in public opinion, then 
we shall be quite prepared to alter our present attitude.’ I am very 
much afraid that the Nonconformist influence is still very hostile to 
our Catholic schools, and that that influence is still potent in what 
remains of a great political party.” 


We do not often see our Mandarins in undress, but this 
vignette of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, solely concerned 
with delivering the goods to his Nonconformists, is priceless, 
and should be read by all political students. 


As predicted in last month’s National Review, Judge Feetham’s 
recommendations for the future constitution of Shanghai, 

forming the second section of the whole report, 
— follow the general principle of the Municipal 

Council’s policy to bring local Chinese more and 
more into the work of administration. Such enlargements as 
he advocates are in harmony with the Council’s practice, and 
his insistence on greater publicity of Council doings will be 
welcomed by many foreign ratepayers. Judge Feetham’s 
chief innovations are that approval of the Council’s by- 
laws shall be given by a Sino-foreign committee instead of, 
as hitherto, by the foreign Consuls and Ministers only ; and 
that the number of councillors shall be increased from the 
present 14 to not less than 22 or more than 30. Some of 
these, he suggests, should be elected by foreigners, some by 
Chinese, and some by both foreigners and Chinese. The 
proportion of Chinese councillors should always be greater 
than that of any other nationality: this skilfully meets the 
Chinese contention that, as they pay the larger share of the 
taxes, their say in things should be the larger, while not 
permitting them (or rather the politicians acting through 
them by intimidation) to dictate the Council’s actions. Judge 
Feetham’s object, which is that of every thinking foreigner 
in Shanghai, is to maintain the rule of law and self-govern- 
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ment in the Settlement while fostering by every means the 
Chinese sense of partnership with foreigners in the general 
well-being of the town. As a matter of fact, the spirit of the 
Chinese merchants is very favourable to such a plan. Their 
present system of electing their representatives on the 
Council by means of an Electoral College—which might easily 
be extended to meet Judge Feetham’s new proposals men- 
tioned above—is carefully designed to shut out the 
‘“‘ Bolshies” ; and while the merchants cannot be expected 
openly to defy their officials, they are probably even keener 
than foreigners on keeping them well outside Shanghai. In 
the main, Judge Feetham is most commendably cautious. 
He suggests that the demand for immediate rendition, which he 
unequivocally rejects, could be disarmed by a declaration 
that the present regime is not permanent, but he is emphatic 
that the transitional period must be measured “ not in years, 
but decades.” 


THE immense importance of Judge Feetham’s report to the 
Sino-British negotiations about extraterritoriality is obvious, 
the more so in view of the utterly impersonal 
and judicial spirit of his writing. Judge 
Feetham says that, although extraterritoriality need not be 
regarded as impossible to be modified, “‘ any general relinquish- 
ment of extraterritorial rights,” in which the foreign control 
of Shanghai is rooted, must inevitably lead to rendition. 
Even the idea of self-government for Shanghai under a charter 
from Nanking he rejects, saying that no such system, “ con- 
trolled by a majority of Chinese votes, could be a reality, or 
could be expected to prove successful, under present condi- 
tions.” He leaves no doubt that generals are beyond all 
control, the Kuomintang a dictatorship, and judges at the 
mercy of both—as everyone in China well knows; and he 
insists that rendition cannot be discussed until there is sure 
evidence of the establishment of authentic civil authority in 
Nanking and abatement of civil war, the rule of law in 
practice as well as in pretence, and genuine observance of 
self-government in Chinese cities. The whole report, of 
course, carries very much farther afield than Shanghai, and 
deepens the misgivings felt over the progress of Sir Miles 
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Lampson’s negotiations on extraterritoriality. Disregarding 
rumour, the ugly fact remains that whereas these negotiations 
had broken down at the beginning of May on our insistence 
that Shanghai, Hankow, Canton and Tientsin must be 
excluded, by June 8th Mr. Henderson could report to the 
House of Commons that Sir Miles and Dr. C. T. Wang had 
got so far towards agreement as to be able to report progress 
to their respective Governments. It is most unlikely that 
Dr. Wang has given away much: that is not the Chinese 
way with an opponent so obviously eager to settle, and 
therefore it is to be feared that Sir Miles has given away a 
great deal. Presumably Parliament would be allowed to 
sanction a new treaty, in preparation for which it is earnestly 
to be hoped that members will study Judge Feetham’s report. 
Still better, the other Powers might press for the immediate 
adoption of the report. They must be watching our negotia- 
tions with Nanking, which directly affect their own position, 
with much uneasiness ; and since Judge Feetham, though a 
British subject, has been acting as an international servant, 
they have every interest in seeing that his practical recom- 
mendations are not pigeon-holed, as they will be if our F.O. 
can manage it. Judge Feetham has “found himself” in 
Shanghai, and has made his political reputation, as Sir 
John Simon did in India. Both men had an uncertain 
political quality and before they went to the Kast, 
both were expected to be mugwumps, and both rose above 
the doleful defeatism expected of them. 


THERE has been a healthy hardening of opinion on the subject 
of India during the last few weeks, and a marked improvement 
India in the situation. During the Round Table 
Conference the atmosphere in London became 
very unhealthy, and the four Front Benchers in the two 
Houses of Parliament vied with one another in talking 
“slosh.”” The White-flaggers looked like having everything 
their own way when Mr. Baldwin made his unfortunate 
statement that the chief function of any Conservative Govern- 
ment would be to “implement” the Socialist policy of 
surrender. The attitude of the Conservative spokesmen at 
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the Conference was anything but inspiring, and things had 
reached a pretty pass when we had one of their number, a 
junior Mugwump, Mr. Oliver Stanley, publicly rebuking 
Mr. Winston Churchill for daring to protest against our 
abdication of responsibilities in India. Since these depressing 
days there has been progress, and though we have no right 
to expect anything from Socialists and Radicals of the 
“ Perish India’ school, it is now certain that the Gandhi-ite 
section of the Conservative Party is of insignificant dimensions, 
and that the bulk of Conservatives throughout the con- 
stituencies share the sentiments so forcibly expressed by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Lord Rothermere, Lord Lloyd, and 
others. The more they think about India the more indignant 
are the British public with the mania for “ cockering up” 
Gandhi and treating this rank impostor as though he were 
the spokesman of 300,000,000 Indians. He is believed to 
represent about 400,000 or 500,000, who make up in noise 
what they lack in numbers. He is odious to 60,000,000 
or 70,000,000 Moslems, his caste are the enemies of 40,000,000 
or 50,000,000 Untouchables, while one of his first acts, if in 
a moment of madness we conferred supreme power on the 
Mahatma, would be to wipe out the Native Christians. His 
fraudulent position is better understood in England than 
it was, and Gandhi-ite Conservatism is at a heavy discount. 
There is likewise a change for the better in India—the Native 
Princes are gradually waking up to some conception of what 
a Congress governed India would be like, and what little ice 
they would cut in any Federal Scheme such as they were 
momentarily carried away by when attending the Round 
Table Conference. When that body resumes its session in 
the autumn we are entitled to expect something different 
to what we had on the previous occasion. 


THE recent election of M. Paul Doumer, the President of the 
French Senate, to the Presidency of the Republic has had 
a steadying influence throughout France. That 


a. ch country may consider itself fortunate in having 
President © 2 statesman of the calibre and character of 


M. Doumer to follow M. Doumergue, the 
retiring President, whose regime inspired such general con- 
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fidence that had he wished for a second term there would 
be no question of electing anyone else. The new President 
will continue the best traditions of his great office, and be 
an invaluable adviser at those ‘“‘ Ministerial crises” that are 
so plentiful in Paris. Patriotic Frenchmen rejoice at their 
escape from a Briand Presidency, with which they were 
seriously threatened until the moment that M.M. Caillaux 
and Malvy took the French Foreign Minister under their 
wing and openly espoused his cause. That settled the fate of 
M. Briand, who had been so unwise as to succumb to the 
blandishments of these notorious Defeatists and allow himself 
to be put forward by Radicals and Socialists. Had his 
candidature succeeded, as was confidently expected by his 
sponsors, France would have been seriously perturbed and 
disturbed, and the Elysée would have become a centre of 
international intrigue. M. Briand’s pose as “a _ good 
European ”’ and apostle of the League of Nations may impress 
British newspapers—which regarded his election as a certainty 
—but it does not impress those of his compatriots, who 
consider that the primary duty of a French Statesman is 
to uphold French interests which loom rather small to pro- 
fessed internationalists, who are usually willing to exchange 
the substance for the shadow. That defeat has had a sobering 
influence on the defeated candidate is evident from the 
more robust attitude the Foreign Minister has since adopted 
at Geneva and elsewhere. He remains at the Quai d’Orsay, 
but shorn of his former prestige, and his colleagues in the 
Laval Cabinet will doubtless find him easier to deal with. 


ENGLISH composers are often criticised and compared un- 
favourably with their more brilliant rivals, but the circum- 
stances are entirely different in this country 
where there is no State subsidy, and where 
some of the orchestras are decidedly ‘‘ nomad ”’ 
in type and seldom contain the same players for any length 
of time. The rehearsals cannot be frequent enough where 
players have to be paid each time for attending them, for it 
becomes a most costly enterprise to keep a large orchestra 
together. It often devolves on a few generous benefactors 
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to inaugurate the admirable concerts we have had in recent 
years. The Courtauld-Sargent series is an example of what 
private enterprise has done, and has clearly demonstrated 
that the British public respond with enthusiasm when they 
are given the very best. The B.B.C. Orchestra, which has 
been playing regularly at Queen’s Hall under the expert 
guidance of Dr. Adrian Boult, is a force to be reckoned with, 
and will soon challenge comparison with the best orchestras 
abroad, for the B.B.C. can afford to spend money to get a 


| good result. Sir Thomas Beecham is one of our ablest 


conductors and gets perhaps more successfully than any other 
in such close personal touch with his orchestra that he draws 
out of it something amounting to inspiration and thus makes 
up to a large extent for lack of rehearsals. He seldom has a 
baton, or if he holds one it is invisible to the audience, and 
he never has the score in front of him, for his memory is 
prodigious. Other conductors, such as Sir Henry Wood and 
Albert Coates, hold a very high record and have done much 
in raising the level of music in this country to a very high 
standard. The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, at present 
under the guidance of Toscanini, is a marvel, but it has 
unlimited resources and is financed by an influential commit- 
tee who give its conductor a free hand as regards expenditure. 
This committee is known as ‘“ The Ladies’ Auxiliary,” and 
consists of feminine patrons of great musical knowledge and 
wealth who devote much time and trouble to its requirements. 
Dr. Mengelberg, of Amsterdam, trained it for many years, 
and brought it to great perfection before it was taken over 
by Toscanini. The Continental orchestras also have help 
which ours do not get. The Berlin Philharmonic is largely 
supported by the State, and Fiirtwangler put many years’ 
work in building it up to what it now is. The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, also with a State subsidy, is one of the finest 
foreign orchestras, and was for several years conducted by 
the famous Mahler (the well-known composer now so much 
before the public) who drilled it to such perfection that he 
once exacted fifty repetitions of one act of Wagner’s “ Die 
Walkiire ” at one rehearsal. Several of these orchestras have 
visited London quite recently, as also Dr. Mengelberg’s fine 
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orchestra brought over from Amsterdam, and have been 
received with the enthusiasm they deserve. 


THE Government has given notice that the lease granted 
for the use of these gardens in Regents Park is not to be 
renewed. There has been an outburst in the 


ee ba Press, and well-meaning people have appealed 
Gardens to Mr. Lansbury, the Socialist Commissioner 


of Works, on grounds of reason and charity, 
science, botany, and all the rest. Sir Ernest Graham Little, 
in The Times of June 17, makes a strong plea for the renewal 
of the lease. He writes as President of the University of 
London Graduates Association :— 


The University, whose collegiate students alone exceed in number 
those of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh put together—and I take 


these universities as the three next largest in the kingdom—has just j 
found a site of 10 acres in Bloomsbury for its administrative offices and | 
some of its colleges and schools, but there are no amenities whatsoever | 


in the way of recreation grounds at its disposal anywhere nearer than 
Motspur Park, where the University has just secured a sports ground. 


These gardens in Regent’s Park, which is within a penny omnibus | 
ride of Bloomsbury, thus offer to university undergraduates in London | 


some taste of the advantages which the beautiful gardens of Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges furnish for students. .. He adds: If the 
lease of 90 years now expiring could be renewed in favour of some organi- 
sation which would maintain the services already noted in your leading 
article, and extend them to include such additions as I have sketched 
above, I submit that the Court of London University might well be 
willing to make some financial provision for the maintenance of the 
gardens in order to continue the valuable scientific work there carried 
out, and to provide the sorely needed amenities for its ever-increasing 
body of undergraduates and graduate students. 


This, to a Minister concerned with the welfare of London 
generally, would be a very powerful plea, but does Sir Ernest 


Graham Little know Mr. Lansbury’s record ? Mr. Lansbury | 


must be laughing at all these good people. He is a Socialist, 
a revolutionary. Charity is abhorrent to him. He wants us 
to ‘‘ follow Russia.” His trip to that country in 1921 gave 
the then struggling Soviet administrators just the fillip it 


needed.* He is no doubt still the admirer of the system | 
which makes Ministers all-powerful and the community their | 


*See Potted Biographies, Boswell Printing Press, 6d. 
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whipped slaves. But why should we make ourselves ridicu- 
lous by appealing to such a man. He is a petty tyrant and, 
like his brothers in Russia, he enjoys the act of tyranny the 
more if it causes distress and disturbance. The appeals to 
him are not unlike an appeal recently made to the Bolshevik 
Rulers of Russia in the columns of The Times by an innocent 
Canon of Canterbury Cathedral who begged the bloodstained 
and sacreligious rulers of that unfortunate country not to 
attack religion or desecrate altars because “future ages” 
would call them iconoclasts! Simplicity can go no further, 
but is it necessary for people to be so very innocent? Must 
they continue to keep their heads in the sand, whatever 
happens ? 


On June 9th information was received at the Admiralty and 
immediately published that the submarine Poseidon had been 
sunk in collision with a Chinese merchant 
vessel that had rammed her, 21 miles north of 
Wei-hai-Wei. H.M. S.S. Medway, Stormcloud 
and Marzion went at once to the scene of disaster. The first 
report was that five officers and twenty-eight men, two of 
whom died at once, had been saved, while eighteen ratings 
were missing, and at first it was thought that signals were 
coming from the sunken vessel, but after two days of rumours 
and heartbreaking hopes, the Admiralty reported that there 
was no foundation for thinking that any of the eighteen 
members of the crew still in the Poseidon were still alive. 
“Tf blood be the price of Admiralty,” we have once more 
paid in full. The disaster had a profound effect in Shanghai, 
where the two sailors who succumbed to their injuries were 
buried. The hard life led on board a submarine has been 
very well described in a book published earlier in the year 
and which we again commend to our readers. By Guess and 
by God tells the story of the heroic men who serve their country 
in submersible boats and gives us some idea of the hardships 
they endure. Once more we pay our tribute of admiration 
to the naval heroes who in peace as in war are always on 
active service, and we salute those among them who die, as 
these men have, doing their country’s duty. 


H.M.S. 
Poseidon 
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WE are privileged to publish a remarkable article on World 
Revolution by the late Duke of Northumberland, whose 
premature death last year was an irreparable 


The late loss to the public life of our country. He : 
Duke of occupied i ition, bei f 
ge eat pied a unique position, being a man o 
land altogether exceptional ability and endowed 


with a character that inspired the utmost | 
confidence in all who ever had the advantage of being in any 
way associated with him and who could not but admire his 
natural independence, sound judgment and unusual moral © 
courage. He was a clear thinker as well as a luminous | 
writer, and the present article is highly characteristic. He | 
began it some years ago, and as its readers will appreciate, it 
represents much reflection and research, thoroughness and 
originality being among the writer’s most striking attributes. | 1 
One of his most conspicuous merits was his steadfast refusal to | 4 
swallow the fashionable shibboleths of the hour simply” \ 
I 
a 
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because they were fashionable. He studied the many ques- 

tions in which he was interested and arrived at his own 

independent conclusions, from which all the mandarins and 

mugwumps could not shake him. He was neither opportunist | f 
nor reactionary, and profoundly disbelieved in the modern | pn 
Conservative habit of trying to dish the Socialists and Radicals © g 
by semi-Socialism and semi-Radicalism. Our Front Benchers |) py 
were never keen to see him in a Cabinet because they dreaded | 4, 
his refusal to acquiesce in the “ compromises’ they affect s] 
which are usually the equivalent of surrender. He was not’ , 
enamoured of the League of Nations, which is manifestly 4 


incapable of fulfilling its major purpose and will provide’ 4. 
invertebrate statesmanship with a plausible excuse for) 4 
shirking plain duties. The Duke’s standpoint would be/ ,, 
peculiarly valuable to-day when Conservative policy is 


heat 


in the melting pot and a European situation is developing 
that is little understood by the powers that be. b 


THE Royal Commission, appointed by H.M. the King on the) y, 
advice of his present Ministers, issued their interim report | |, 

on Unemployment Insurance on June 4th. It) 4, 
— was immediately evident that the labours of | 4) 
the Commissioners had been thrown away, 4 
except for such serious students of “social” legislation as pp 


= 
Qu. 
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read and collate documents of this kind. For, as the majority 
of Commissioners did their duty in investigating and reporting 
according to their terms of reference, they suggested the 
following reforms as urgent :— 
(1) An increase in the weekly payments from all three parties to Unem- 
ployment Insurance. 
(2) A limit upon the period in which benefit shall be paid to the unem- 


ployed person. 
(3) An amendment of rates of benefit to the following :— 
Males. Females. 
Over 21... aa nas ve Ki 15s. 13s. 
18—21 oad for ed se ii 12s. 10s. 
17—18 tu be ‘a eas ha 7s. 6s. 
16—17 ae dds Sus par se 5s. 5s. 


The estimated saving of these reforms would be over 
£31 million. On the publication of this interim report, 
which the Government had been pressing for, there was a 
howl from all the paid officials of the Socialist Party. People 
are apt to forget that Trades Union officials are paid high 
salaries which they have to earn by perpetually putting 
forward the interests, or supposed interests, of their clients, 
national interests being of no account. They are paid to 
shout on any and every occasion when they think it will 
make them popular. The suggestion of increased con- 
tributions and decreased benefits was a case for making a 
splash. The splash has been made. The Socialist Ministers 


| were summoned before the Socialist Party and ordered to 


throw over the report. This Mr. Macdonald has obediently 
done and we are as we were before, rushing down the steep 
slope of overspending to something very ugly and very 
unpleasantly like national ruin. This unfortunate affair of 
Unemployment Insurance has been mishandled by every 
successive Government since 1921, when the great slump 
began. The Conservatives rejected the Blanesburgh settle- 
ment, signed by Miss Bondfield, the Socialist Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Hayday, the Socialist member for West Notting- 
ham, and Mr. Frank Hodges, also a Socialist and at the time 


\ the International Miners’ Secretary. The Government and 


House of Commons of that day thought the cuts made by the 


Blanesburgh Committee too severe, and while they increased 
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the benefits to juveniles above those recommended, thus 
making the scheme certainly insolvent, they did not imple- 
ment the schemes for training young people. This latter 
alteration gave Miss Bondfield her opportunity, she flew 
into opposition, the chance of an agreement was lost, perhaps 
for ever, anyhow for some time. Have the Conservatives 
learned anything? Certainly no heroism was shown by 
their leaders when this important report was issued. It 
may be said that oppositions do not need to take a line, and 
that Conservative leaders can drift at will. Their wire pullers 
tell them they will lose votes, not only among the unemployed, 
but among the small shopkeepers, if they talk of reducing 
unemployed benefits or taking any action to stave off national 
bankruptcy. But the policy of drift is as fatal in the matter 
of the Dole as it is in other matters, and the advocates of 
Conservative cowardice are as certain to lose party battles 
on the plan of running away, as they are sure to cover them- 
selves and their party with discredit. Conservatives do not 
want bankruptcy and revolution, with the Socialists it is 
different. It should never be forgotten that national ruin 
is what the present Ministers of the Crown aim at. The 
Prime Minister and several of his most prominent colleagues 


signed the Leeds Manifesto at the supreme crisis of the war, | 


urging the English to “follow Russia.” * They have never 
said that they regret having given this advice, and the sub- 
servience they show to the insolence of the Soviet Government, 


whose propaganda against the British Empire is notorious, | 


and the complete acquiescence of our Government in the 
imports of goods made by Slave Labour from that country, 
show that Ministers are still bent on the revolutionary ends 
which are already an accomplished fact in Russia. They 
have personally ceased outward pro-Soviet propaganda, but 
they have never retracted their praise of the Russian Revolu- 


tion, nor have they explained why they are obliged to | 
acquiesce in whatever Russia may choose to do to us. If/ 


the Natrona ReEviEw returns to this cardinal fact every 


month, it is because there is a conspiracy of refinement in | 
the Conservative press, which refuses to recognise anything © 


*See Potted Biographies, Boswell Printing Press, 6d. 
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so shocking as a Revolutionary when he happens to be in 
the Mandarinate. But those of our readers who will buy 
“ Potted Biographies”? (Boswell Printing Press, 6d.) will 
there find in Mr. MacDonald’s and his fellow Ministers’ own 
words, the expression of what their views are, and some 
account of their activities during and since the war. 


THE latest unemployment returns are very serious. They 
show the figures for the second week after Whitsuntide, a 
period at which there generally is more work 


The available than later in the year. We must 
Unemployment from now expect an increase in the numbers 
Returns of the unemployed. If the summer season 
is slack, what will be the autumn ? 
Persons normally in Persons 
regular employment. normally 
Date in casual Total 
Wholly Temporarily| employ- 
unemployed stopped ment 
June 8, 1931 
Men 1,357,413 453,989 112,375 1,923,777 
Boys 49,993 13,959 266 64,218 
Women 397,142 165,324 2,094 564,560 
Girls 40,430 9,897 16 50,343 
Total 1,844,978 643,169 114,751 2,602,898 
June 1, 1931 

Men 1,356,738 450,844 113,694 1,921,276 
Boys 51,419 13,844 281 65,544 
Women 395,388 192,745 2,164 590,297 
Girls 41,400 11,440 14 52,854 
Total 1,844,945 668,873 116,153 2,629,971 


That the nation should permanently acquiesce in a state 
of affairs by which over two millions and a half are wholly 
or partly unemployed is “‘ unthinkable,” and yet it must be 
recognised that for ten years this acquiescence has continued, 
and that our statesmen have not attempted remedial measures, 
although they have tried in some ways to give temporary 
relief. The fact that the dole has kept the wolf from the door 
and has given support to unskilled labour equal, where there 
are families, to wages, has been an anodyne to the conscience 
of our misrulers, but this should not blind us to the appalling 
condition of restless idleness in which a whole generation is 
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growing up in many parts of the British Isles. If, as seems 
likely, the servile Liberals keep Mr. MacDonald in office, we 
shall see the three million mark touched during the winter. 


WE live in an amazing time. While our politicians, assisted 
by several army corps of officials, are engaged in squandering 
our money, we neglect to keep guarded the 


Lee treasure from which all this flow of gold 
Age comes. How much “Social Service” would 


there have been if the Germans had won ? 
And they were not so very far from, at any rate, a stalemate. 
How much of our gigantic income tax would there have been 
for the Health, Maternity and other services if we had been 
paying a huge indemnity, for the Germans would not have 
instituted a “‘ League of Nations” in order to enable the 
defeated powers to intrigue against the victorious Germanic 
alliance! We should have “been left with our eyes to 
weep with,” and not much else, besides those Germans 
who would have been present in every department of our 
country to see that we paid up. Our Colonies would have 
gone, our art treasures would have been stolen and we should 
have been kept at work for our task masters; perhaps we 
should not have been more taxed than we are at present, 
but the money would have been taken out of the country 
and not spent, as much of it is now, inside it. Our official 
classes learned nothing from the war, they have forgotten 
the risks that they ran, along with the whole country ; they 
have forgotten what saved them. And no one has ever told 
the Dole drawers and parasites to whom they owe their 
weekly money. They owe it to our soldiers, airmen and 
sailors, and, above all, perhaps, to the merchantmen of 
English race who ran incredible dangers that we might be 
fed, our people preserved and the allied armies kept supplied. 


WE have virtually abolished our Army and Navy and we 
are mismanaging our Air Force. In this connection our 
readers should note “ Icarus’”’ article in this 
issue. 

We were warned last year by Lord Jellicoe 
and Lord Beatty of the prodigious risks we are running by 
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cutting down our Navy and of the appalling wastefulness 
of this procedure. This year Lord Wester-Wemyss, whose 
tenure of office at the Admiralty coincided with a war period 
of great naval activity and some glorious episodes, has added 
his voice to those of his brother admirals, his theme being 
the decay of merchant shipping. Speaking at the Institution 
of Naval Architects at their annual meeting on March 27, 
he warned us of the risks we ran in the diminution of our 
shipping. In spite of our technical supremacy in shipbuilding, 
Lord Wester-Wemyss pointed out that we now only build a 
little over 50 per cent. of the world’s requirements, and of 
what we produced last year 44 per cent. was built for foreign 
owners. There is a general decline in shipping orders all 
over the world, not only merchant shipping, but, as we know, 
naval shipping. He said :— 

“The Washington Treaty, which imposed such a drastic cutting 
down of our Navy, was followed by the London Naval Conference, 
which has put off still further any hopes our shipbuilders may have 
entertained of an expansion in our naval requirements. I need not 
enlarge upon a situation with which you are, no doubt, all familiar, 
and which to a naval officer like myself, trained in the old blue water 
school, cannot but be fraught with grave risks for our future security.” 
The speaker was talking to experts, men who know what 

happened in the War and what would have happened without 
our Navy and our merchant service. He therefore did not 
dwell further on our naval case, but, he added, passing to 
another theme :— 

“«. . . The reduction in naval programmes so joyfully proclaimed 
in certain quarters is helping to swell the unemployment returns and 
to deplete the resources of our shipyards and engine works, for the 
Royal Dockyards naturally have the first claim to such work as is 
obtainable. Private yards are, therefore, feeling the full measure of 
the present depression. While world conditions are partly accountable 
for our difficulties at home, shipbuilding, in common with others of 
our basis industries, is heavily handicapped in the struggle for existence 
by the high taxation with which we are now burdened. When com- 
peting for orders with foreign countries we have not only our higher 
cost of labour and overhead charges to bear, but we carry a taxation 
which is far higher than that of our competitors. It grows year by 
year more menacing, and forms a vicious circle from which it is most 
difficult to escape, for much of the money thus raised is spent in 
non-productive social services.” * 


* Our quotations are from the verbatim report supplied by the courtesy 
of the Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects. 
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Lorp WesTER-Wemyss had no objection to social services 
if we could afford them. But there was one side of this 
matter with which he did not deal, and that 


Who is not the crippling weight the new taxation 
rag a al imposes, not the risks run by our working 
Services men and women of becoming State serfs 


through the dole and other bribes, but the 
fact that without a Navy and a merchant service to guard 
our shores and an Army to fight overseas, we should simply 
all starve together when the next war breaks out. It has 
always been very difficult to understand the attitude of 
the Free Trader who is also a disarmament man. The Free 
Trader says: “‘ England must live on overseas food because 
it ischeap”’; the disarmament man says “‘ We must not have 
a Navy to defend our food supply.”’ One of these views is 
comprehensible ; that both should be held by the same man 
—as is often the case—beats the band, for they cancel each 
other out and together spell national extinction, accompanied 
by the untold suffering which would accompany such a 
dissolution of our nation. 


WHEN Mr. S. B. Joel—who was reputed to be one of the 
richest men connected with the City of London—recently 

died, his estate was alleged to be approximately 
— £20,000,000. Subsequently it was stated to be 

about £12,000,000. Later it sank to £6,000,000, 
and finally it was reckoned at only £1,000,000. We sincerely 
trust that this last estimate will turn out to be accurate. It 
would prove that Mr. Joel—unlike some other South African 
millionaires—had the foresight and sagacity to protect his 
great possessions against the depredations of Somerset House. 
Our iniquitous Death Duties have become an oppressive 
capital levy. They were initiated by Liberals, developed by 
Conservatives, and culminated in the shameless 50 per cent. 
imposed by the Socialists. We cannot affect surprise or, 
indeed, indignation, that a Socialist Government should have 
given another turn to the screw after a so-called Conservative 
Government had sinned against the light by raising Death 
Duties to 40 per cent. Socialists profess to regard private 
property as robbery—when it belongs to other people—and 
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advocate a capital levy. Conservatives, on the other hand, 
profess to believe in private property and denounce capital 
levy as Socialism. It is therefore much worse in them to take 
40 per cent. than for Socialists to take 50 per cent. Those 
who are subject to this extortion have been generally supine 
in defending their estates and their families. Every man over 
sixty who is anything like a millionaire should take effective 
steps to safeguard his fortune, which can be done, as the Joel 
case would prove, if they be taken betimes. He should not 
only do this in the interests of his belongings, but on behalf 
of the public. The country will never see the beginning of 
retrenchment so long as spendthrift Governments have these 
vast funds to draw upon, which they fritter away on every 
conceivable extravagance. It is a national duty for rich men 
to protect their property from robbery. 


Tuis year’s Derby was, if possible, more exciting and 
popular than ever. Firstly, because the favourite (owned 

by Mr. J. A. Dewar and ridden by F. Fox), 
The Derby Cameronian, enjoyed the unusual experience of 

winning, which meant that the public scored 
heavily. It was a magnificent race between Cameronian and 
Orpen (owned by Sir John Rutherford and ridden by R. A. 
Jones), the former winning by a length, while Lord Rosebery’s 
Sandwich (ridden by H. Wragg) was a good third. The second 
reason for the immense interest taken in the Derby was the 
vast sums at stake in the shape of sweepstake prizes. Besides 
the usual Calcutta and ordinary sweepstakes the Irish hos- 
pitals had hit on the ingenious plan of raising funds by a 
gigantic lottery whereby nearly £2,000,000 poured into 
Dublin, of which the hospitals secured 25 per cent., the 
balance going in prizes, expenses and commissions. There 
were nineteen fortunes of £30,000 for holders of the winner’s 
ticket, nineteen of £20,000 for the holders of the second’s 
ticket, and nineteen of £10,000 for those who had drawn 
the third horse—altogether well over £1,000,000. Moreover, 
everyone who drew any horse got nearly £900, and there were 
several thousand consolation prizes of £100. The Home 
Office, with the aid of the Post Office, endeavoured to obstruct 
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this gamble, obviously with very little success, and all the 
Pecksniffs, headed by the Prime Minister, united in de- 
nouncing it. Many people, however, felt that the Irish 
hospitals had shown the way to the English hospitals and that 
it would be as well if the latter “raised the wind” in the 
same way, instead of relying, as at present, on the circulation 
of begging letters among over-taxed and impoverished 
British taxpayers. However, Pecksniff and Co. declined even 
to hold an enquiry into the desirability of altering our present 
ridiculous and hypocritical law. Consequently more of our 
money will pour into the Irish Free State that is sadly needed 
in this island. As gambling cannot be prevented, it had 
much better be legalised and regularised. The existence of a 
Socialist Government is an incentive to it, as people prefer 
to take their chance in a sweepstake rather than have their 
money taken from them by Mr. Snowden. 


It looks as though we might be in for an era of brighter 
cricket, thanks to the sensible decision to award 15 points 
for a win in the County Championship, which 
encourages all sporting captains to go “all 
out” for a decision instead of playing for a 
draw when they have scored a first innings success over their 
opponents. This new system of counting is likely to cause a 
transformation among the counties, involving the deposition 
from the championship of those Northern stick-in-the-muds 
who regard stone-walling as the finest expression of the art 
of batting. By the middle of June Kent was at the top of 
the tree with 99 points, Gloucestershire second with 88 
points, and Nottinghamshire third with 86. Lancashire was 
only 61 and Yorkshire 47. This is a much healthier state of 
things than in previous years, and we only hope that Kent 
and Gloucestershire will maintain their form. Their batsmen 
do not “sit on the splice,” and any match they play is worth 
seeing, which is more than can be said when the “ 20 runs 
per hour ” men are at the wicket. The most exciting episode 
of the past month was the game between Gloucestershire and 
Yorkshire at Sheffield on June 5, which made cricket history. 
After two days of ceaseless rain, during which not a ball was 
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ay 
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bowled, the two captains (Mr. B. H. Lyon, Gloucestershire, 
and Mr. F. E. Greenwood, Yorkshire) agreed to go for a 
decision which would enable the winners to score the coveted 
15 points. For this purpose, as only one day’s play remained, 
it was necessary to “‘ wash out ” the first innings and let the 
result depend on the second innings. Accordingly, the strange 
spectacle was seen of Gloucestershire going in to bat, York- 
shire bowling a solitary ball wide of the wicket which went 
to the boundary for four runs. Thereupon the Gloucestershire 
captain “declared” his innings closed. Immediately York- 
shire went in and Gloucestershire bowled a wide ball to the 
boundary, and the Yorkshire captain declared the innings 
closed. Then the serious cricket began, Gloucestershire 
winning by 171 runs to Yorkshire’s 124. This entertaining 


and refreshing episode necessarily caused a hullabaloo among 


mandarins of the pavilion, who would have preferred these 
counties to go through the dreary routine of playing for a 
draw rather than tolerate any innovation. But the cricket- 
loving public welcome the action of the two captains, which 
is no injustice to other counties which, in like circumstances, 
can follow suit. 


It looks as though England’s prolonged eclipse at lawn 
tennis—which we believe to be largely due to the advent of 

golf—is nearing a welcome conclusion. A 
wall Cup new batch of players, and young ones, have 

emerged who can hold their own in any 
company, and who, if they continue their present progress, 
should restore us to our proper place in the fine game we have 
given to the world. So far we have done extremely well in 
the International Davis Cup competition, not merely by our 
victories but by the decisive manner in which our players 
have defeated formidable opponents. Our first serious test 
was against South Africa at Devonshire Park, Eastbourne, 
in the first week of June—a match we hoped to win but never 
anticipated scoring a love rubber. Mr. H. W. Austin and 
Mr. F. J. Perry, however, rose to the occasion by winning 
both their singles, though the former was within an ace of 
defeat by the young South African left-hander, Mr. V. G. 
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Kirby, a player of much promise. Mr. Austin, however, 
managed to pull it off by 6—2, 6—8, 2—6, 10—8, 6—3, while 
he beat Mr. N. G. Farquharson by 6—2, 5—7, 6—2, 6—3. 
Mr. Perry was more decisive, defeating Mr. Farquharson by 
6—2, 6—3, 6—3 and Mr. Kirby by 3—6, 6—4, 6—1, 6—4. 
In the Doubles Mr. Perry and Mr. G. P. Hughes beat Mr. 
Farquharson and Dr. P. D. B. Spence by 8—6, 6—4, 6—3, 
Mr. Perry being the outstanding player. The following week 
our Davis Cup team were pitted against Japan, the strength 
of whose side may be inferred from the omission of Mr. 
Aoki and Mr. Miki—who have scored several successes against 
our leading players. This encounter was also decided at 
Kastbourne. The issue was not long in doubt. Mr. Perry 
beat the Japanese champion, Mr. J. Satoh, by 6—1, 4—6, 
7—5, 7—5, while Mr. Austin beat Mr. H. Satoh (no relation 
of J.) by 0—6, 6—2, 6—4, 6—1. On the next day Mr. 
Perry and Mr. Hughes secured the rubber by defeating Mr. 
J. Satoh and Mr. M. Kawachi by 6—4, 6—4, 8—6. The 
remaining singles were played, although they could not 
affect the result. Mr. Perry beat Mr. H. Satoh by 3 sets to 
one and Mr. Austin beat Mr. Kawachi by 3 sets to one. We 
have now reached the final of the European zone and play 
either Czechoslovakia or Denmark, the former having unex- 
pectedly beaten Italy. A victory in this would bring us up 
against the Americans in the inter-zone match, after which 
comes the challenge round against France, which will be 
decided before another number of T'he National Review appears. 


Prior to these Davis Cup successes the Lawn Tennis Associa- — 
tion had sent a strong contingent of English players, of both 
sexes, to compete in the French championships. 


— It cannot be said that in past years we had 
a shone across the Channel, but this year it was 


a very different story. Especially successful 
were the English ladies, notably Miss Betty Nuthall, who for 
nearly a fortnight, and until the last day, gave of her very 
best. With Mrs. Whittingstall she won the Women’s Doubles 
Championship, beating Miss Ryan and Fraulein Aussem in 
the final by 9—7, 6—2. Miss Nuthall (with Dr. Spence, 
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whom she is said to be going to marry) won the Mixed Doubles 
—the final of which was all-British—a most unusual event on 
French soil, the losers being Mr. Austin and Mrs. Shepherd 
Barron, who were only defeated by 6—3, 5—7, 6—3. Miss 
Nuthall continued her victorious career the following week 
in the singles, beating Miss Helen Jacobs by 6—3, 6—2, and 
Frau Krahwinkel (who had defeated Madam Mathieu by 
6—4, 6—3), but she, unfortunately, had an “ off day ” in the 
final against Fraulein Aussem, who on previous form she 
should have beaten. Our men were not so successful, though 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Perry, as well as Mr. Austin and Mr. 
Kingsley, reached the semi-final of the Men’s Doubles, the 
first pair succumbing to Mr. G. Lott and Mr. J. van Ryn, the 
Americans, who play a great game, and the second to Mr. 
Kirby and Mr. Farquharson, who could not, however, win a 
set in the final against the Americans. Our best performance 
in this event was the relatively easy victory of Mr. Perry and 
Mr. Hughes over M. Borotra and M. Boussus. In the singles 
Mr. Austin had to retire early owing to a damaged ankle ; 
Mr. Perry was unexpectedly beaten by the ambidextrous 
Italian Mr. G. Stefani; Mr. Hughes was the only Englishman 
to reach the semi-final, when he was put out by M. Boussus. 
Before that Mr. Hughes had distinguished himself by over- 
coming Mr. Lott, who had been much fancied for the cham- 
pionship, which ultimately fell to M. Borotra, who survived 
a hard match against Mr. J. Satoh to confront his com- 
patriot, M. Boussus, in the all-French final, which the popular 
Basque won by 3 sets to 1. 


Wuat Englishmen not unnaturally regard as the lawn tennis 
event of the year—the Wimbledon Championships—will be 

; approaching a decisive stage when this number 
Witton ie published. Prophecy as to the result would 
be dangerous. We would, however, hazard the remark that, 
whereas in recent years we had to resign ourselves to seeing 
most of the finals and semi-finals contested by foreigners, 
there is a very different feeling this year, thanks to the 
development of English players of championship class who 
can hold their own in the hottest competition. Mr. Austin, 
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Mr. Perry and Mr. Hughes have all displayed form of late 
which justifies us in expecting them to do well at Wimbledon, 
nor are Dr. Gregory or Mr. H. G. Lee, who have had less 
practice, to be discounted, while Mr. J. S. Olliff can astonish 
when he chooses. We have several first-rate Men’s Doubles 
(though the Americans have at least one tip-top pair) and 
equally good Mixed Doubles who should take a lot of beating. 
We are also strong in Ladies’ Doubles. The Ladies’ Singles 
Championship is a singularly open event in the absence of 
Mrs. Moody (Miss Helen Wills), and experts differ as to the 
probable winner. If Mrs. Godfree were fit and in form we 
should expect to see her repeating former triumphs. Failing 
her, among English players Miss Betty Nuthall, on her form 
in France, should have the best chance, and everyone recog- 
nises that Mrs. Whittingstall (Miss Eileen Bennett) can be 
brilliant. But both these fine players, like other women, are 
liable to have off days in a strenuous fortnight. Among 
others, Miss Phyllis Mudford, Miss Heeley, Miss Round, and 
Miss Ridley have their supporters in the absence of Mrs. 
Holcroft Watson, who nowadays confines herself to doubles. 
There is likewise Mrs. Robertson (Miss E. Boyd). Among 
foreigners considered to be in the running are Fraulein 
Aussem, the champion of France; Madam Mathieu, the 
outstanding French player and easy winner of our Hard 
Court Championship ; Miss Helen Jacobs, and last, but not 
least, Senorita Alvarez. These all know Wimbledon and have 
distinguished themselves on the Centre Court. There is an 
opening this year for a dark horse, but dark horses rarely 
come off in lawn tennis. 


Tue Chairman of The National Review, Ltd., has written to 
subscribers asking them for the names of friends who might 
be interested in this Review if they read a 
To Our Readers ‘ 
copy. As many of our readers subscribe 
through agents, we take this opportunity of asking them also 
to help us to spread the robust doctrine of The National 
Review by sending us the names and addresses of possible 
new subscribers. 
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THE HISTORY OF WORLD REVOLUTION 
By THE LATE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 


A book was recently published entitled The Jewish Peril 
or The Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion. It was first 
published by a Russian Professor, Nilus, in 1905, and contains, 
according to him, a true statement, compiled from original 
documents, of the aims of the secret government of the Jewish 
race for the overthrow of Christian civilisation. The book 
has raised a storm of protest in Jewish circles; they have 
pointed out that this publication bears a remarkable re- 
semblance to others which are known to be forgeries, that 
Nilus’ account as to how it came into his possession is highly 
unsatisfactory, and that all revolutionary outbreaks in the 
past have been put down to the Jews. The matter has been 
fully discussed in a book called The Cause of World Unrest, 
in which, while leaving the authenticity of the Protocols an 
open question, the evidences of a world-wide conspiracy 
aiming at the destruction of all institutions and beliefs on 
which civilised society rests are examined, and the conclusion 
is reached that such a conspiracy has certainly been in 
existence for some 140 years and probably for long before that. 

It is not proposed to consider in this article either the 
authenticity of the Protocols, the question of whether there 
is or is not such a conspiracy as is mentioned above, or the 
possible part played therein by a section of revolutionary 
Jews, but to examine the main thesis of the Protocols, 
namely, that the adoption of democracy as a form of govern- 
ment by all European nations is fatal to good government, to 
liberty, to law and order, to respect for authority, and to 
religion, and must eventually produce a state of chaos from 
which a new world-tyranny will arise. It is often asserted 
that Bolshevism, Communism and Socialism are inconsistent 
with democracy, since they involve tyranny and absolutism. 
This may be true, and yet such may be the inevitable result 
of democracy. 

Sir Henry Maine long ago pointed out that democracy 
was only a form of government devised by man and not a 
Divine revelation, that it had only existed for a comparatively 
short time, and that its defects were such as to render it 
doubtful whether it would continue very much longer, but 
he contented himself with examining its effects on the govern- 
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ments of various countries, not on European society as a 
whole, nor did he have the opportunity of considering it in 
the light of the unparalleled disasters of the Great War and 
the advent of Bolshevism. Many writers of to-day are more 
or less impartial critics of democracy, but their purpose is to 
warn the public of the weaknesses of the system and the 
necessity of bolstering it up rather than to demonstrate the 
essential fallacies on which it is based and the catastrophe 
which must result from building a house upon the sand. 

To understand the nature and the effects of democracy 
it is necessary to review briefly the past history of Europe. 
There have been three principal factors in the building up 
of European polity, the institutions and customs of Rome, 
the institutions and customs of the barbarian tribes which 
overwhelmed Rome, and the Christian Church. The first 
event of importance which we have to consider is the alliance 
between Church and State in the time of Constantine. This 
profoundly altered the character of the Church. Originally 
the Church was considered to consist of an elect people chosen 
out of an evil world with whom they had nothing in common, 
but by whose means that world was to be redeemed. This 
result was to be achieved not merely by a belief in Christian 
principles but by certain institutions, a certain organisation 
through which alone Christian principles could be expressed. 
It is not intended to discuss whether this was or was not a 
true conception of the nature and purpose of the Church, but 
to draw attention to facts and their consequences. The 
result of the absorption of the Church into the machinery 
of the Roman Empire was an abandonment of this con- 
ception. Henceforth it became as much an official part of 
the Roman Empire as had been the priests of the gods, the 
vestal virgins and all the paraphernalia of heathen worship. 
The Emperor became the supreme arbiter in ecclesiastical 
matters, the final authority both in Church and State; the 
Church, instead of consisting of an elect people chosen out of 
an evil world, became in time itself the principal world power. 
But no sooner had it assumed this position than a great 
disaster occurred ; the barbarians swept over the Western 
world and for some five centuries civilisation was almost 
obliterated. 

When Europe emerged from the Dark Ages the only 
unifying and civilising influence was the Church. The 
alliance between Church and State became stronger than ever 
and the Roman Empire was revived with the prefix of “ holy,” 
under the world-monarch Charlemagne and his successors, 
and the world-priest, the Pope and his successors. At the 
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same time there arose out of the welter of petty kingdoms, 
dukedoms and princedoms, into which Europe was divided, 
certain forms of government common to all. The smaller 
States gradually became grouped into larger federations of 
larger States and definite principles of government and 
administration became adopted. New historians differ as to 
how these principles originated. Some years ago it was the 
fashion to attribute them to what was alleged to be the free 
and enlightened procedure of the Gothic tribes, but latterly 
grave doubts have been cast on the ideal state of life and the 
institutions of the primitive Teutonic races. In any case a 
common principle was recognised throughout Europe in the 
division of the community into grades, each having its share 
of representation in the government and each acting as a 
check on the others. There were three principal grades, the 
King, the nobles and the representatives of the commons. 
Considering the paramount influence of the Church on 
Europe in the period immediately following the Dark Ages, it 
is curious that the possibility of this organisation having 
originated in the Church appears to have been overlooked. 
Nevertheless, the parallel to the orders of the hierarchy in 
the Church is exact, the Bishop, the priests and the deacons 
(originally the representatives of the congregation) corre- 
sponding exactly to the various orders of laymen in the 
political government. There thus arose in Western and 
Central Europe a community of nations, essentially a religious 
community, constituting Christendom which possessed a 
degree of stability, order and good government such as no 
other community of nations had ever before displayed. All 
other great empires, for such in reality it was, had been 
subject to perpetual changes, to decay, to periodical revolu- 
tions, to conquest by more virile neighbours, but owing to 
the strength of the institutions upon which government was 
based in Europe, these nations have continued in spite of 
every vicissitude to preserve their independence and to 
develop their peculiar form of civilisation for 1,000 years. 
The constitution of Europe in the Middle Ages was 
essentially a religious one ; all power and authority in Church 
and State were regarded as Divine; the institutions upon 
which society was based were decreed by Heaven; they 
- represented final and absolute truth. Mankind might abuse 
them ; they might become the engines of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, but they still remained the only ordinances through 
which Chuiateaben could be governed. This profound faith 
in the foundations upon which society rested gave that 
society a strength and solidity such as is now almost im- 
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possible to realise. And it gave men a degree of freedom, a 
power in resisting unjust authority, of which they were 
necessarily deprived in later times, for, so long as popes, 
emperors and kings held offices which were in essence and 
origin Divine, individual popes, emperors and kings could be 
resisted with impunity. The history of England before the 
Reformation is the history of continued resistance to the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome, but this did not affect the 
principle of the papacy in the eyes of Englishmen. The 
nobles and the commons, in contending for their rights, had 
but scant respect for the Sovereign who infringed them. He 
might be murdered, imprisoned, deposed or compelled by 
force majeure to respect the liberties of his subjects, without 
affecting in the slightest degree the popular veneration for 
Monarchy. 

In the course of time, however, the foundations of medieval 
society were sapped by the growing corruption in Church and 
State. It would take too long to trace the reasons for this 
corruption, but the fons et origo mali was the alliance between 
Church and State, the usurpation of the civil power in ecclesi- 
astical matters, and the even greater usurpation of the 
ecclesiastical power over the civil, which not only led to an 
ever-widening breach between Church and State, but cor- 
rupted both; the Church whose “ kingdom was not of this 
world ” became a fabulously rich corporation whose power 
was to a great extent based not on its spiritual but on its 
temporal character, while the State sought and obtained the 
support of the spiritual power in exercising its political 
authority. It is easy to dwell on the evils of medieval society ; 
they were indeed patent, but those evils were not inherent 
in its institutions, but in their abuse by those in authority. 

The papal schism in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
was the last and the worst of many blows dealt at the medieval 
constitution of Europe. The revolutionary forces had long 
been gathering headway, and this pollution at the very fount 
of all authority gave them a lever they were not slow to avail 
themselves of. The Reformation was the beginning of the 
great revolution which has been at work ever since, for it was 
not merely a religious revolution but a political one. Up 
till then political authority had been unquestioned because 
it rested upon ecclesiastical authority, both were in origin 
and in character divine, and “ rebellion was as the sin of 
witchcraft,” but if the Church was a usurper, the Monarchy 
might be one also. It was not merely that the Pope absolved 
the subjects of heretical monarchs from their allegiance. 
Even if the subjects sided with the King against the Pope, 
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the question still arose by what authority the King governed. 
It was obvious that the Protestant Church stood in a wholly 
different relation to the Monarchy than that of the universal 
Church. Their authority was indeed derived from the King. 
Instead of the Church being the sanction for the principle of 
monarchy, monarchy became the sanction for the principle 
of Church establishment. The latter became the servant of 
the King and of the nation. Thus all authority in both 
were undermined. Erastianism wrecked the one and the 
theory of popular government the other. 

This theory really arose out of the religious differences 
that followed the Reformation. The right of private judg- 
ment, the right of the individual to choose his own faith, was a 
principle which inevitably arose from the overthrow of the 
old ecclesiastical authority. If the Pope were a usurper, why 
not Bishops and Priests ? If the Bible was the only criterion, 
the only final authority, and if every man was privileged to 
read it, he was also privileged to draw his own conclusions 
from it. There arose a swarm of sects and Christendom 
became split into innumerable fragments. But if private 
judgment were supreme in religious matters, why not also in 
political affairs? The King was an oppressor who levied 
illegal taxes and persecuted men for their religious beliefs. 
By what authority did he hold his crown? It was then that 
Monarchy faced with this growing danger promulgated in 
self-defence the theory of ‘‘ the divine right of Kings.” Ina 
sense this was new, and in a sense it was very old. Indeed, 
it was so old, so universally recognised, that nobody would 
have in earlier times thought it worth while to put it into 
words, but when it was put into words it assumed a new 
meaning, it raised new pretensions which never entered into 
men’s heads in former ages. The theory of divine right, as 
explained by James I, would have been incomprehensible 
to the subjects of Henry VI, and would probably have been 
resented as absurd, exaggerated and distorted. To them as 
to the early Christians, ‘“‘ the powers-that-be were ordained 
of God,” and as such their offices were to be reverenced, and 
to the King, as being the supreme form of those powers, 
special reverence was due; but to state that the King was 
the direct representative of God on earth and that, being 
such, it was supremely wicked to resist him even if he trampled 
on the privileges and the rights of his subjects, was in effect 
a new doctrine. There was not only a crudity about the 
manner in which this claim was stated which outraged 
popular feeling, but it set up pretensions which had never 
been accepted by Englishmen. 
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The doctrine of non-resistance in its extreme form was 
incompatible with Magna Charta and all the popular rights 
gained since then, which had been secured by determined 
resistance to monarchical encroachments. Thus the theory 
of divine right became for two centuries a battleground for 
warring political parties. It was an endeavour to restate, 
to re-establish a principle of political government which 
belonged to a former age, and which was only defensible if 
supported by allegiance to a universal Church. The difficulty 
may be explained thus. The powers-that-be are ordained of 
God, but the Church of Rome is an imposter and is therefore 
not ordained of God at all; the medium through which God 
communicates His wishes is corrupt and has been judged and 
found wanting by man, and there is, therefore, no sanction 
for any other form of authority; all are, or may be, equally 
corrupt and are equally subject to man’s judgment. Now 
this was an inevitable outcome of the Reformation. And the 
first result of these principles was seen in the Great Rebellion 
in England, the execution of Charles I, and the Common- 
wealth. These events created extreme consternation through- 
out Europe, for this rebellion was different from all others. 
Kings had frequently been dethroned and murdered by their 
subjects, insurrections were of every day occurrence, but 
never before had a people publicly repudiated the principle 
of Monarchy, sat in judgment on the King and officially 
condmened him to die the death of a traitor to the community 
he governed. The mere killing of a king mattered little if 
** Amurath to Amurath succeeds,” but the killing of a king in 
this manner meant the rejection of principles which formed 
the very basis of civilised existence. If these ideas were to 
spread, chaos must result. Then the inevitable reaction set 
in and Charles II was restored. Although the principle of 
monarchy had received so severe a shock that he found 
himself unable to resort to the unconstitutional methods of 
his father, although he felt there was a spirit abroad which 
might in an emergency become dangerous, yet the theory of 
jlivine right still remained unquestioned in the hearts of the 
great mass of the people and the Church of England reaffirmed 
the doctrine of non-resistance in as uncompromising a manner 
as had Laud. Nevertheless, the revolution had had a far 
greater effect than appeared on the surface. The revolt 
against Charles I had been a microcosm of that revolutionary 
movement which assumed 150 years later a world-wide 
character. The Anabaptists, the Fifth Monarchy men and 
the other wild fanatics of 1649 were the prototype of the 
political dreamers of the Paris Clubs. Their ideas and their 
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methods of attaining them were the same with this difference, 
that the language of the former was couched in theological 
and the latter in political form. The one looked for “ the 
reign of the saints ’ and the other “ the reign of the people,” 
“the saints” and “ the people’ being in each case a small 
minority of revolutionary fanatics. And the analogy with 
present revolutionary ideas is equally evident. ‘“ The reign 
of the saints”? has now become “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” But the difference in phraseology is important, 
for it shows how a revolt which began with the Reformation 
and was originally aimed at ecclesiastical dominion became, 
under the influence of the disintegrating principle of the 
right of private judgment, a revolt against all forms of 
authority, all institutions in Church and State. 

But in order to understand this development we must 
turn back again to English history. It was in England that 
popular and so-called liberal conceptions first developed, it 
was in England that they ran their course unhampered, and 
achieved certain forms which became a pattern for the world. 
We have seen that the Church and the Monarchy were re- 
established under Charles II on an apparently strong founda- 
tion. To question them was a crime. Algernon Sidney was 
executed for no other offence than a belief in republican 
principles, and Quakers and Covenanters suffered the extreme 
rigour of the law for questioning the authority of the Church 
and that of the King as head of the Church. The Test Act 
was an effort—one of many efforts—to re-establish the 
principle of the unity of religious and political power. It is 
easy to condemn it as an act of tyranny, but our ancestors 
saw certain things which we do not see. If authority was to 
be respected it had to rest on some universally recognised 
principle as in the Middle Ages. Failing a universal Church 
as the sanction for political authority, there must be a 
national Church, and those who would not recognise the 
national Church were potential rebels against government ; 
their theories were a danger to the State, and if persisted in 
ought to debar those who professed them from the rights, 
if not of citizenship, at least of access to official positions. 
Moreover, it is undeniable that many of those who refused 
to take the oath were really disloyal. Plots were actually 
hatched by Catholics on the one hand, and by the Sectaries 
on the other. But this attempt to lay again a firm foundation 
for authority in Church and State failed, as it was bound to 
fail, once the authority of a universal Church had been 
repudiated. The “ glorious” revolution of 1688 ushered in 
a new era. The very people who had urged the doctrine of 
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non-resistance most strongly, the Clergy of the Church of 
England, were the first to repudiate the principle when their 
own rights were threatened, and confronted with an attempt 
on the part of James II to restore Catholicism, declared 
themselves in favour of his deposition and invited William III 
to assume the Crown. 

After 1688, the extreme theory of divine right was no 
longer tenable, and the advent of the Hanoverians knocked 
the bottom out of it altogether. Not that many people ceased 
to believe in it as a true theory of government, but that 
it became more and more a mere theory, a counsel of per- 
fection which had become unworkable in practice. None the 
less the inherited spirit of veneration for authority, a legacy 
from earlier ages, survived throughout the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, and the volcano which was working 
beneath the surface was not perceived until the great eruption 
took place in France. 

The French Revolution has been generally recognised as 
one of the chief landmarks of history ; it is often said to be 
the beginning of modern history, but this is hardly correct. 
Modern history begins at the Reformation, and it is impossible 
to understand the French Revolution without reference to the 
earlier event. The course of French history since the Reforma- 
tion has been the direct converse of the course of English 
history. The principles of representative and constitutional 
government have been recognised in England from the 
earliest times, and absolute monarchy was unknown except 
for a short period under the Tudors. After them constitu- 
tional government developed gradually and in a compara- 
tively speaking, orderly and peaceful manner. The insti- 
tutions of the Middle Ages persisted, and through them 
the liberties of the people were preserved. In France these 
institutions were swept away. While in England the 
Monarchial principle was growing weaker and weaker, in 
France it was growing stronger and stronger, and its strength 
lay not only in the fact that representative institutions had 
been crushed, but that the Reformation had been crushed by 
the counter reformation, and thus the question of Church 
and State had never arisen in the form it assumed in Protestant 
countries. In England there had been two successful revolu- 
tions, one religious and one political ; France had had neither, 
and so the political and religious revolutions took place at the 
sametime. But the real importance of the French Revolution 
lies in two things: firstly, that from it there emerged the 
principle of popular sovereignty, which is the basis of modern 
democracy. Of course, this'was not an entirely new theory ; 
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indeed, the government of the ancient Greek Republics had 
been based on the same conception, as had also even in 
medieval times that of the Swiss Cantons and, later still, 
that of the Commonwealth in England, but after the revolt 
of the American Colonies, followed immediately by the 
French Revolution, it assumed a world-wide significance. 
This principle was the inversion of that of the Divine right of 
kings. Instead of power coming from above, it came from 
below. It was the direct result of the right of private judg- 
ment, the logical conclusion of which is that the people are 
the rulers, the governed are the governors. So universally 
recognised has this principle become that it is almost as great 
a blasphemy to question it as it would have been in the 
Middle Ages to assert that ‘“‘ by the People Kings reign and 
Princes decree justice.” 

But in another respect the French Revolution was equally 
catastrophic. It challenged not merely the principle of 
monarchy, of sovereignty, but of all other forms of authority. 
And it challenged them not merely on the grounds that they 
had usurped functions which did not of right belong to them, 
and that they had become oppressive in their operation and a 
bar to progress and enlightenment, but that these forms of 
authority were based on illusions, on false principles, that they 
had been ab initio wrongfully constituted by means of force 
and fraud. The French nobility were not French at all 
according to this theory, but the descendants of Frankish 
robber chieftains who had enslaved the original inhabitants 
of the country ; they were aliens to whom the French owed 
no respect. The priesthood was not merely corrupt; its 
members were votaries of an antiquated superstitution who 
had enslaved the minds of men. And since these authorities 
were wrongful and illegal in their origin, their property was 
not theirs and must be confiscated. And thus the first great 
blow was struck at the right of private property. Now all 
this was new; it is true that the germs of such doctrines 
had been seen at various times and in various countries since 
the Reformation, but they had been almost universally 
condemned. The general sense of the community was out- 
raged by them, they were seen to lead straight to anarchy, 
but in France they were welcomed with the enthusiasm of a 
new revelation, so inspiring that the united efforts of Europe 
to crush the new republic were unavailing, and the seeds 
of _ new gospel were spread broadcast throughout the 
earth. 

There is no single one of all the multitudinous forms of 
Socialism and Communism at present in vogue which did not 
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have its origin in the French Revolution ; it may be expressed 
in different words, but the idea is the same. 

Throughout the nineteenth century we see these theories 
put into practice in one country after another with equally 
futile results, but side by side with these revolutionary 
attempts has gone the so-called liberal and constitutional 
movement. This movement has resulted in the adoption in 
all countries of the principles of popular or representative 
government. Now these principles are very old; they were 
common to all European countries in the early Middle Ages, 
but in a great many cases they had not survived the vicissi- 
tudes of those times and had been obliterated. The division 
of the population into grades or estates, each with its own 
rights, each capable of making its wishes known, each acting 
as a check on the others, in fact that constitutional system 
which reached its highest form in England, was equally the 
original heritage of other States. In so far as these principles 
were revived, they constituted a return to the old rather than 
the adoption of new reforms. Representative government is 
not a new but a very old institution, but there is a funda- 
mental difference between the old and new conceptions of its 
working. The modern idea of democracy takes no account 
of orders, grades or estates among the people ; it regards them 
as a whole, rich and poor, educated and uneducated ; employer 
and labourer are all equally entitled to a voice in government. 
The majority of the people, without any distinction of class, 
calling or trade, should decide the national destiny. And, 
moreover, that majority is paramount; it is really the 
Sovereign, all forms of authority are subject to it and originate 
from it. Such was in general the conception of the highest 
form of government in Europe during the opening years 
of the twentieth century. And in order to carry it to its 
logical conclusion the franchise was constantly extended in 
all countries, for obviously, if vox populi is vox Dei, the 


electorate should include the whole population. This theory ~ 
of government has now reached its logical conclusion. England | 


practically has universal franchise and most other countries 
have either reached or are approaching that condition. 

But there has been a steadily growing opposition to these 
ideas, not from the reactionary or Tory element, for although 


they would no doubt like to go more cautiously than the © 
Liberal or Radical element, they yet admit the truth of this | 


theory of government, but from those elements which have 
been gathering headway in Europe ever since the Reforma- 
tion, those who are enemies of the whole existing world order. 
Christian civilisation has, of course, always had its enemies, 
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as Professor Gilbert Murray points out in a very interesting 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Satanism and the World Order,” in which 
he says that Bolshevism is merely a modern manifestation of 
that strange medieval cult of Satanism. If Emperors, Kings 
and Popes, so this theory ran, are equally the vicegerents and 
representatives of God, He must be a demon, for no other 
agency could inspire and employ such means or produce 
such disastrous results ; and therefore the real champion of 
mankind is he whom men have regarded as the supreme 
enemy of God. And, accordingly, devil-worship became at 
one time quite a fashionable creed. There is much truth in 
the analogy. In a civilisation based on Christianity, hostility 
to it was naturally based on anti-Christianity. In a civilisa- 
tion based on certain political conceptions, the opposition to 
it is based on the negation of those principles. The con- 
stitutional reformers of the last 130 years have put their 
whole faith in Parliament as the agency through which the 
people must govern. Liberty, reform, progress are only 
attainable through Parliament. But at the same time ever 
stronger and stronger grows the disillusionment of the 
irreconcilable element in all countries with Parliamentarism. 
The Socialist favours either a vast bureaucracy, which in 
practice, if not in theory, is incompatible with any inde- 
pendence or, indeed, the existence of Parliament, or he 
advocates a government for industry based on guild organisa- 
tion existing side by side with and independent of Parliament, 
a theory equally destructive of the latter. The Communist 
would replace Parliamentary institutions by Soviets, and 
direct representation by a system which is the very converse 
of direct. Now it is curious to observe that these ideas are 
gaining most adherents and have, in fact, been put into 
practice in one of the greatest empires in the world at the 
very time when, as stated above, the principles of democracy, 
as hitherto understood, have been carried to their logical 
conclusion. The goal of which the Radical and the Socialist 
of the Victorian epoch dreamt has been reached, every man 
has a vote, and yet no sooner have we reached it than the 
tempting prospect proves to be only an illusory mirage, and 
the would-be reformers set forth again in quest of another 
and even more visionary objective. 

There is no use disguising the fact that, however vain the 
dreams of this revolutionary element may be, however 
disastrous the result of their experiments, however futile on 
the constructive side, yet on the destructive their criticism 
of Parliamentary government is based upon a truth, and their 
plea for its supersession upon logic. The supremacy of the 
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caucus, the chicanery of the political machine, of election 
programmes, the sale of honours, the unscrupulous use made 
of party funds, above all the patently absurd system by which 


representation is made to depend upon the mere counting of | 


noses, all this has resulted in the control of government not 
by the people, but by the capitalists, the monied classes, by 
the bourgeoisie ; it is an organised deception of the people. 
The Labour or Moderate Socialist parties in all countries are 
equally blameworthy because, instead of sweeping away this 
system, they aim at capturing it and using it for their own 
purposes. To the Russian Bolshevik and his counterpart in 
other countries there can be no compromise with a system 
which is essentially false and exploits the people in the name 
of democracy. Moreover, in their reading of history, Parlia- 
mentary institutions belong to a stage in the development of 
democracy which is passing away; they have no doubt 
served a useful purpose, they represent a step on the road to 
freedom, but they are merely a necessary feature of that 
revolutionary phase the aim of which was to rid the world 


of absolute monarchies and privileged nobilities. These | 


have given place to the dominion of the bourgeoisie who are 
now the enemy, and the bourgeoisie is synonymous with 
Parliament. To get rid of one you must get rid of the other. 
In all this the Bolshevik thinks clearly ; with the grant of 
universal franchise there can be no further development of 
the Parliamentary system in a Liberal direction, no further 
extension of democratic control. 

Does not the whole course of recent history bear out this 
contention ? Liberalism, as understood since the Reform 
Bill, is dead. There is no longer any essential difference 
between Liberal and Conservative, both are united in defence 
of their last line of fortification, Parliament and the Con- 
stitution, after surrendering successive lines in the vain hope 
that the enemy will rest contented with the empty glory of 
their capture. Liberalism has depended for support on 
throwing sops to the wolves, on holding out hopes of some- 
thing for nothing, on its appeal to the cupidity of the multi- 
tude. And the multitude is as voracious and as restless as 
ever, but Liberalism has nothing more to offer, it has “‘ had 
its day and ceased to be,” and the fight is no longer between 


the old political parties but between the champions of law and 


order and the forces of red revolution. 

Such is the conception of the enemies of the existing 
world order, and it is a logical conception. It takes a long 
view of history. For countless ages the proletariat has been 
struggling to obtain its rights ; it has succeeded in making its 
will respected, the great ones of the earth tremble before it ; 
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but there remains one more step. Kings, nobles, priests have 
been shorn of power, in order to give it to the bourgeoisie. 
They are the last enemy which stands in the way of the 
victory of the proletariat, of the real sovereignty of the 
people to whom the so-called democratic nations pay lip- 
service while obstructing its attainment. 

Just as the French Revolution proclaimed to all the world 
the sovereignty of the people, so the message of the Russian 
Revolution is the Dictatorship of the people; sovereignty 
through Parliament is a sham, the only real sovereignty is 
through the iron tyranny of Communism. The Russian 
Revolution is the complement and fulfilment of the French 
Revolution. It carries the world revolutionary movement a 
step further. And as the first freed men’s souls from the 
control of priests, so the last frees them from the control of 
Christianity altogether. Freedom of conscience was the 
principle of the one ; freedom from a religion which was the 
opiate of capitalism was the principle of the other. 

Can it be doubted that these conclusions are the inevitable 
result of the doctrine of popular sovereignty ? They embrace 
a view of progress which is logical and consistent. What is 
the answer to them? Now for the past 150 years or more 
mankind in general has been firmly convinced of the fact of 
progress. The world is becoming gradually more civilised, 
so we have said, mankind is more enlightened, more humane, 
more free, more thoughtful of others, there is a larger sense of 
community, there is a general moral and material improve- 
ment. These ideas were especially fashionable in the Liberal 
school of thought, but they were shared by the public at large, 
and the increasing prosperity of all classes lent weight to the 
view. The war gave the world a rude shock ; civilisation was 
for a time face to face with an abyss of ruin, and even now, 
when the danger is past, there are many who view the future 
with the gravest apprehensions. Civilisation is confronted 
with two great perils, war and Bolshevism, either of which 
will be fatal. And the antidotes to both appear highly un- 
satisfactory. To the danger of war we oppose an ideal of 
international unity, achieved by means of a League of 
Nations ; this is to replace the aggressive nationalism which 
has produced wars in the past by fostering an international 
sense, an ideal of universal fellowship which is to unite 
Christendom again and to start it on the path to higher 
aspirations than that of national advantage. But this con- 
ception embraces two contradictory ideas, for while it preaches 
internationalism on the one hand, it expressly postulates, 
on the other hand, the continued existence of free, 
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independent, sovereign nations with their armies and navies, 
The Bolshevik is at least logical ; if internationalism is really 
to succeed, if the interests of all nations are the same, let us 
no longer cling to nationality, but supersede it by the universal 
Dictatorship of the proletariat ; let us end the era of national 
wars by a final victory over capitalism. Similarly, the 
antidote to Bolshevism leaves much to be desired. It is 
merely a clinging to Parliamentary institutions, to Con- 
stitutional forms. But as we have already seen, no further 
development is possible on these lines. We may or may not 
improve these institutions and render them more efficient by 
devolution, or we may relieve some of the grievances of 
labour by better industrial organisations and increased 
production, and thus avert for a time the danger of revolution, 
but is it possible to believe that there is sufficient scope in 
such a programme to satisfy the expectations of the growing 
number who clamour for political, social and industrial 
regeneration ? The issues in the future will not be between the 
choice of constitutional and industrial reforms, as opposed to 
social and revolutionary changes, but between a party which 
strives to maintain existing institutions as against a party 
which desires to sweep them away. Already we have this 
situation in England: the party in power is actuated by the 
sole desire to avoid revolution; in place of a constructive 
policy it has exalted opportunism into a fine art, and in order 
to placate Labour is compelled to undertake legislation 
contrary to its professed principles, and by State control of 
industries to inaugurate a Socialist regimé. Parliament is 
being gradually superseded by the growing power of the 
Executive and of the Bureaucracy, and the economic founda- 
tions upon which industry and society rest are being under- 
mined. 

In home politics, as in foreign politics, there is no clear 
principle, no definite programme. While abroad we stake 
everything on an international League, we dare not forego 
the great safeguard of national sentiment or the appeal 
to local patriotism, though by our action we weaken both ; 
while at home we stake everything on reforms, political and 
social, we dare not forego the safeguards upon which govern- 
ment and society rest, though all the time we weaken them 
by our legislation. 

It is surely evident that we are approaching a great crisis 
in world affairs. The hopes of ordered and continuous pro- 
gress, cherished hitherto, rest on no solid foundation; the 
hopes of universal peace are a dream, for the method of 
attaining them offers no chance of success; the hopes of 
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continued development of political and social institutions 
are equally unattainable because those institutions are bank- 
rupt. Those who still pin their faith to them are falling into 
exactly the same error as that with which they have pre- 
viously charged the reactionary element in all countries, lack 
of imagination and failure to realise the spirit of the age. 
The Liberal mind has always had a genius for deceiving itself. 
To them past history means the gradual emergence of man- 
kind from a condition of slavery, both of mind and body, into 
a citizenship of the highest and fullest character; it is 
the gradual evolution of the race to a better state of existence, 
and this idea has been tacitly accepted by the world at large. 
But history is a record of the rise and fall of successive 
civilisations, and what if it be true that the very progress 
of which they boast has produced the malady of decay ? 
There is another view of the history of the last 2,000 years 
which may contain more truth. The course of progress has 
also been the course of disintegration and decay. In the last 
hundred years men have felt this dimly and the romantic 
movement of the last century was an endeavour to express it, 
a vain effort to return to the conceptions of the Middle Ages. 
The idea received a mere fracture of exemplification in the 
attempt of Alexander I of Russia to unite Europe in the 
Holy Alliance against the forces of revolution. It was a last 
effort to restore in the international sphere what had so often 
been attempted without success in the national sphere, the 
unity of political and religious powers and aims to obtain a 
common policy which both might pursue. Democracy was 
in effect anti-Christian and all Christendom should unite 
against it. The effort, of course, failed because it was an 
attempt to build without a foundation, without a universal 
Church as the expression of Christianity, and, moreover, it 
was a violation of the principles of freedom and the inde- 
pendence of nations. This effort at unity was made under 
the overwhelming impression of the disasters of the Napoleonic 
Wars, and now after the last great war a similar effort is 
being made in the League of Nations which we are told is 
based upon the principles of Christianity. But Christianity 
a hundred years ago was conceived of as expressing itself 
through an organisation, and the most powerful organisation 
of Christians being the Church of Rome, it was through the 
Pope that the appeal to Christianity was to be made. Now 
Christianity is no longer regarded as an organisation but as a 
set of moral and ethical ideas which are to influence the 
nations, and no more striking proof of the progress of European 
disintegration during the past century could be desired. 
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Just as the world in earlier ages groaned under the tyranny 
of the world monarch and the world priest, so it is now 
groaning under the tyranny of the world prolatariat. And 
every form of rule or dominion must have a religion, and the 
religion of the triumphant prolatariat cannot be Christian. 
The logical denoument of democracy, of the sovereignty of 
the people, is Bolshevism, which would stamp out 
Christianity if it could, and the mere fact that every institu- 
tion and idea handed down by traditional Christianity 
through its representatives is expressly repudiated by those 
who urge the sovereignty of the people, is a sufficient proof 
that it cannot be Christian. There is every indication to 
show that it will be humanism, or the worship of man. This 
is indeed the natural result of the principles of democracy. 
Man is the arbiter of his own fate, he owes no allegiance to any 
authority, he is the source of power. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the kind of mysticism which surrounds the 
conceptions of Labour agitators. When the people rule, all 
sordid motives, all corrupt aims, will vanish away. It is only 
when the masses make their power felt that evil will dis- 
appear, wars will cease, etc., etc. These ideas are fostered by 
mystical books, like those of Mr. Edward Carpenter, con- 
sisting of rhapsodies about democracy in language betokening 
nothing less than a new revelation. Then, again, there are 
various forms of Modernism which, by representing man as 
being by nature not a fallen creature, but a being endowed 
with every virtue, capable of rising by his own unaided 
efforts to any height, and being indeed literally divine, 
encourages this strange new cult. 

It has been customary to consider the history of Europe 
as the history of the development of free institutions, of educa- 
tion, of science, in a word the history of progress, but it is 
admitted that progress is a word impossible to define and that 
in some respects there has certainly been retrogression instead 
of advance, as, for instance, in art. But it has never yet been 
considered as the history of the disintegration of a certain 
form of society, the decay of a certain form of civilisation. 
The obvious benefits secured by the Reformation, and in a 
sense by subsequent revolutions, has so dazzled mankind 
that they do, or will, not attach due weight to the evidences 
of disruption and decay. But the progress and the decay 
are both true, both must be followed to their logical con- 
clusion. The one has brought immense benefits, the other 
has brought corresponding evils. Neither will cease to exer- 
cise their effects. Progress has been exhaustively examined ; 
it is time that decay was as exhaustively considered. 


| - ~~ Seek 
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We have seen that the original strength of European 
society lay in religion ; during the last four centuries it has 
lain in the sentiment of nationality. Whenever a nation has 
developed revolutionary tendencies it has been customary to 
appeal to this sentiment as the only binding force. This 
sentiment is being undermined by the internationalism of the 
League of Nations, by the inevitable reaction following on 
the war, and by the internationalist Labour Movement. We 
have also seen that at the same time the political institutions 
of all countries seem to be approaching a condition of stagna- 
tion because there is little room for their further development 
in a democratic direction, and they no longer earn the respect 
formerly accorded to them. 

The forces of destruction and disruption are gaining 
strength, but they are only strong because they are des- 
tructive. The various schemes for a new world order do not 
really attract the masses, there is no constructive force in 
them. But it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
element of decay which we have observed in recent European 
history must eventually destroy the remaining institutions 
upon which our society is based, because the foundations of 
those institutions, religion and nationality, have lost or are 
losing their force. 

. But if these foundations disappear, others must be pro- 
vided. The decay of national sentiment will probably render 
the next attempt at world domination successful. The lack 
of unity in Europe, due to the disintegrating influence of the 
Reformation, has led to successive attempts to achieve 
European hegemony, by Spain in the sixteenth century, by 
Louis XIV in the eighteenth century, by Napoleon in the 
nineteenth century, and by Wilhelm II in the twentieth 
century. All these were attempts to unite Europe, and the 
probability is that a federation of Europe can only be achieved 
in this way. 

The history of the world moves in cycles through successive 
stages from absolutism to democracy and back to absolutism 
again. The internationalism of the present day is the final 
stage of the decay wrought by democracy, and the next stage 
will be a return to absolutism, brought about by the domina- 
tion of Europe by some great Power of the future. Similarly, 
Socialism or Communism is the last stage of the decay wrought 
by democracy in the political constitutions of European 
States, and the next stage will be a return to some form of 
absolutism in those States. 

Such would seem to be the world order of the future, 
judging by the history of the past. 
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And just as the history of the old world order is the history 
of the decay of Christianity regarded as an organised force, 
so the new world order will be based on some new conception 
of religion. The nature of this new religion may be guessed 
from the working of democracy on Christianity. Democracy 
has exalted the people into the position of the ruler, the 
supreme authority in the State is the people. In religion a 
similar process seems to be taking place in the exaltation of 
man into the position of a divinity. One of the most popular 
theories of the present day is the divinity of man. The first 
stage in the evolution of this religion is to disprove the old 
idea of the fall of man. Having never fallen, he is as a “ god 
knowing good and evil.” All evil tendencies in mankind 
are due to environment and not to any deep-seated defect 
in his nature. 


The above sketch of the history of world revolution may 
seem to some pessimistic, but the question is, “ Is it or is it 
not the logical result of past history and present tendencies ? ” 
Amidst the complexity of current events it is difficult to take 
a detached view of history, to judge the comparative value 
of the various factors which go to make up history, but it is 
essential that we should make up our minds exactly as to 
where we are going. We are not the blind sport of fortune ; 
our fate is in our own hands ; it is never too late to recognise 
a truth or to avoid a danger. And there is this encourage- 
ment for us ; the truth is being dimly perceived by multitudes. 
It is but too evident that Democracy is the parent of Bol- 
shevism, and that the sovereignty of the people is not 
synonymous with liberty, good government or a higher 
morality. And so throughout Europe a steady movement is 
taking place “towards the right.” But if this movement 
relies for success merely on paying lip-service to Parlia- 
mentary institutions while giving way to the Socialistic 
tendencies of present legislation, it will fail. In this crisis 
salvation can only be achieved by a return to convictions 
and principles which may be dubbed “ reactionary,” but 
which will nevertheless earn respect and support, because they 
have logic and truth upon their side, and will be seen to be 
the only bulwark of authority amid the crumbling of altars 
and thrones. 


THE LLOYD GEORGE PROBLEM 


Ir was recently stated with every appearance of authority 
and in an unusually positive form that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
second lieutenant in the Liberal Party, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
had joined the Labour, or Socialist, Party, as this body 
should always be termed. The statement was taken seriously 
by persons likely to know as it seemed to be an almost 
inevitable step on the part of a politician of Sir Herbert’s 
outlook and ambitions. Nor was its credit weakened by 
the half-hearted démenti which appeared in the Liberal- 
Labour Press in the shape of a denial that the conversion 
had yet taken place, coupled with the suggestion that it 
was a possibility of the not remote future. In all probability 
this rumour concerning Sir Herbert Samuel’s evolution 
originated in his entourage of the Welsh Wizard. It was in 
fact a ballon d’essai sent up in order to ascertain how a change 
over from Liberalism to Socialism would be taken by the 
public, and as a preliminary to an equally sensational 
announcement concerning Sir Herbert’s leader. It caused 
hardly a ripple on the political surface as it seemed only 
natural that one of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s chief supporters 
in the House of Commons should formally enroll himself in 
the present Prime Minister’s Party. Indeed one cannot see 
why such an obvious development should be made such a 
mystery of, as the now unnatural situation cannot endure 
indefinitely. It is only a question of time as to when the 
Coalition of Liberals and Socialists is formally proclaimed, 
and Mr. Lloyd George must be encouraged by the reception 
of recent gossip to precipitate matters and to establish his 
relations with the Treasury Bench on a less equivocal basis. 
This word “ Coalition,” so to speak sticks in the gizzards 
of professional politicians because the thing is known to 
stink in the nostrils of the British public. But you cannot 
get away from it when it actually exists as in the present 
Parliament. That this is not the view of a prejudiced 
partisan may be gathered from admissions in the current 
number of the Round Table which is believed to be inspired, 
if not controlled, by Mr. Lloyd George’s friend, Lord Lothian 
(who has at last fallen into his right place as a Radical after 
wandering at large as Mr. Philip Kerr). According to our 
contemporary*: ‘During the past three months the 
* See Round Table. June, pp. 604-5. 
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association between the Liberal and Labour Parties, upon 
which the existence of the Government depends, has passed 
through every phase, from almost complete estrangement to 
co-operation which at the moment seems hardly distinguish- 
able from Coalition.” The Round Table explains that 
“there are grounds for a genuine alliance between them 
(z.e.,°* the Moderates who control the Labour Party ”’) and 
Mr. Lloyd George—the prophet of Radicalism in the first 
decade of this century—who is now returning to his first 
love. . . . The new entente goes back in spirit to the 
years 1906 to 1910.” 

This Coalition between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
Lloyd George—who only the other day were sneering and 
spitting at one another—is from the Conservative standpoint 
the best thing that could possibly happen. It must equally 
be a cause of rejoicing in the ranks of the New Party which 
has long anticipated and suspected such a denouement which 
abundantly justifies their lack of faith in the existing Cabinet. 
To Conservatives it is a relief from a nightmare that has 
disturbed the nights of those to whom Conservatism is a creed 
and not a mere cry. A Liberal-Labour Coalition knocks on 
the head that Conservative-Liberal Coalition with which we 
have been threatened at several junctures since the fall of 
that sinister Government in October, 1922, after it had laid 
the train of almost every misfortune that has befallen us 
in the interval at home and abroad. I need not recapitulate 
the crimes of that Coalition which adorned nothing that it 
touched and bequeathed us a legacy of millstones that still 
weigh us down. The country hoped that the Coalitioners 
had finally retired into private life when they were extruded 
from Downing Street after the fateful meeting at the Carlton 
Club. But to the general surprise, and consternation, when 
the Conservative Party swept into power at the end of 1924 
with a record majority our Leader, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
with misplaced magnanimity, went out of his way to restore 
the Coalition spirit to Conservative Councils, by handing 
over the key positions in the incoming Cabinet to ex- 
Coalitioners thereby sealing the fate of his Government whose 
record was not one of which serious Conservatives can look 
back upon with pride. It was indeed virtually another 
Coalition Government as, with the single exception of Mr. [ 
Lloyd George, every Coalitioner of any account was included— 
apart from Sir Robert Horne who, it may be remembered, 
declined office and has steadily enhanced his own reputation. 
It was only natural that with so many Coalitioners in 
possession of Downing Street that persistent efforts should 
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be made to open the door to the former Coalition Prime 
Minister, and intrigue among Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues was 
rife in 1925, 1926 and even later—it seemed to be a matter ot 
amour propre among those who had been so thoughtlessly 
restored to the control of the Conservative Party to justify 
their previous performances as the “ office boys” of Mr. 
Lloyd George by bringing the latter within the charmed 
circle even though it involved a change in the Premiership. 
The intrigue came very near achievement more than once, 
but the intriguers lacked the nerve to bring it off and the 
Conservative Party escaped this further disaster. 

But we paid very dearly for the privilege of being governed 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s Conservative friends who were allowed 
to pursue Coalition policies in every direction. It was one 
of the thinnest chapters in Conservative history, insult being 
added to injury by the pose of several Ministers as “ disciples 
of Disraeli.” The Disraelian touch was painfully lacking 
throughout those four sterile and humiliating years (1925- 
1929) of subservience abroad and semi-Socialism at home. | 
One blushes to look back upon their indifference to the | 
British League of Nations and their exaltation of the Geneva 
League of Nations. There was an Imperial Conference in 
1926 which deliberately set to work to dislocate the British 
Empire by disestablishing the Governor-Generalship in every 
Dominion while promoting diplomatic disunity by encouraging 
separate diplomatic representation of the Mother Country 
and Dominions in every foreign country, which at any grave 
crisis must produce the utmost confusion and chaos. There 
was no effective demand for this from any quarter entitled 
to consideration. It was the handiwork of a handful of 
London highbrows who have devoted the last thirteen years 
to dismembering the British Empire. Not even a Front 
Bench mandarin could have the face to pretend that there 
was anything Disraelian about this gathering which was a 
fit forerunner of last year’s Conference fiasco—but then we 
never expected anything better from a Socialist Government, 
though with Conservatives in power as well as in office, we 
were entitled to anticipate a different result. The Coalitioners, 
unfortunately carried too many guns for their colleagues— 
hence this lamentable issue. Then we were also indebted to 
the same faction for the shelving of Safeguarding in favour 
of Free Imports—Mr. Baldwin having appointed a Cobdenite 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—and the abolition of the Imperial 
preference on tea. Had such things been done by Radicals 
or Socialists the Conservatives would have pulled the place 
down, but as these blunders were committed by so-called 
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Conservatives, ‘‘ mum” was the word all round. Then we 
had that suicidal return to the gold standard which has 
wrought havoc on British trade and brought great Dominions 
to the edge of disaster. This was a continuation of the 
Coalition policy of deflation which has been almost as harmful 
as the former Kaiser Wilhelm II. So ignorant were they of 
the fire they were playing with that leading members of the 
late Government publicly claimed the return to gold as 
among their most notable achievements. To-day, however, 
there is dead silence on the part of those guilty of this 
stupendous folly, though the occasional gibes of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George at the “ precipitate return 
to the gold standard ”’ cut little ice because at the time it was 
warmly welcomed by Mr. Snowden (a confirmed Deflationist), 
while Mr. Lloyd George had laid the train for it when he was 
in Downing Street. After this it was no surprise to find the 
Baldwin Cabinet committing suicide by enfranchising a 
myriad flappers—the great bulk of whom voted Socialist. 
What part Coalitioners played here we do not know, but it 
is certain that they were responsible for the complete neglect 
of retrenchment and extravagance in many directions, 
incidentally involving an increase of the iniquitous death 
duties—a form of capital levy that seemingly only shocks 
the Carlton Club when it is imposed by Socialists. 

Enough has been said to explain the desire of all serious 
Conservatives—of whom there are not too many on our 
Front Benches at Westminster—to cut every connection with 
Mr. Lloyd George so that our Party may return to Con- 
servatism and discard that shallow and shortsighted oppor- 
tunism which has been inherited from the old discredited 
Coalition. 


There is another potent reason for welcoming the formas. 


tion of the new Coalition to which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr. Lloyd George have been driven by the force of 
circumstances. The Welsh Wizard is a vampire who destroys 
whatever he embraces. He has destroyed the Liberal Party 
which he has reduced to a ridiculous Rump with no inde- 
pendent existence apart from the Personal Fund. It was 
touch and go in 1921 and 1922 as to whether he destroyed 
the Conservative Party whose leaders were content to act 
as his “‘ office boys” and allowed him to establish an un- 
challenged dictatorship. Everyone was taboo who did not 
worship the great man. Our ruin would have been completed 
but for the public spirit and courage of men like Sir George 
Younger, ‘“‘ the cabin boy,” and Colonel John Gretton who 
organized the Diehard movement on the Back Benches of 
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the House of Commons, without which the great Conservative 
Party would have disappeared as a serious political factor. 
The Morning Post, Lord Salisbury, and the late Duke of 
Northumberland played a conspicuous, honourable and 
decisive part at this crisis. 

Mr. Lloyd George is bound to dominate and smash any 
Government he joins, so the sooner he joins the Socialists 
the better. It is no longer a question of whether he will do 
what Sir Herbert Samuel was supposed to have done, but 
when he will do it. It is common knowledge that he has 
never become reconciled to unofficial existence and has long 
pined for the flesh pots of Egypt. The bustle and importance 
of official existence peculiarly appeal to him—he had seventeen 
years of it, from 1905 to 1922, and he longs for another innings. 
He is hardly the man to indefinitely give something for 
nothing, and as he alone can keep the Socialists where they 
are he is in a position to demand any place he fancies, and 
as his friend Mr. Philip Snowden ought to take a very long 
holiday in order to give himself a chance of recovering his 
health, it would never be astonishing to learn that Mr. Lloyd 
George had “temporarily” become Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. There could be no better news. 

L. J. Maxsg. 


THE REHABILITATION OF SILVER * 


I CAN assure you that I appreciate the honour of being the 
guest of the Canadian Club of Toronto and value the privilege 
of addressing you on what I believe to be the most important 
economic question before the world at the present time—the 
rehabilitation of silver. 

It is an added pleasure to me that this meeting is under 
your Presidency, Mr. Meighen (ex Prime Minister of Canada), 
for your recent speech on silver, which appeared in the news- 
papers that were placed on board at Father Point, cheered 
me greatly on entering Canada as a free lance on a self-im- 
posed mission. If I may sayso, I should like to congratulate 
you, Sir, on that speech and to congratulate the cause of 
silver in having found so doughty and influential a champion. 

It is interesting to me to recall that it was at Toronto, at 
the Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire in 
1920, that I first made public reference to the Empire Bank 
idea. So far as I remember, silver did not however enter into 
its structure. But silver was in the spotlight, though for a 
very different reason than what obtains to-day. The average 
price of standard silver for 1920 was one hundred and twenty- 
three cents per ounce; to-day, it has sunk to twenty-five 
cents. 

On arriving in Toronto a few days ago, a little paragraph 
in The Mail and Empire caught my eye. It ran :—“ It is now 
proposed that the old saying ‘as good as wheat’ should be 
withdrawn and its place should be taken by ‘ as good as silver ’ 
as a fit companion for ‘ as good as gold.’ ” 

Now, to restore silver to a position so stable that “as 
good as silver”’ trips readily off the tongue is exactly my 
objective. Some of you may say : “ Impossible, how can you 
confer on silver, which to-day is worth only twenty-six cents 
an ounce, a value of, say, a dollar an ounce ?”’ I can imagine 
some of my banking friends, here and elsewhere, assume that 
facial expression which second nature causes some of us to 
assume as we listen to the story of a would-be borrower whose 
security is doubtful or even more than doubtful. It implies 
“ T have heard that story before ; nothing doing.” 

But please bear with me for a little while. What is it that 
confers value on money ? It is legislation, or as Mr. Bennett 
aptly put it, the “ Lex.” Now, I am not unmindful that the 

* An Address to the Canadian Club of Toronto, May 26th, 1931. 
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power of the Lex, or of legislation, is limited. As the experi- 
ence of the last decade has taught us, it becomes powerless 
against the abuse of the printing press. 

The “rex,” however (the proposed unit of Imperial 
currency), is entirely free from the influence of the printing 
press. It is a simple bookkeeping monetary unit to enable a 
suggested super-bank of the Empire to buy gold and silver. 
Thus only gold and silver would be at the back of the “ rex,” 
though a very important question arises as to what propor- 
tion. But we are not without guidance. We should get as 
near as it is practicable to Nature’s provision. So far, Nature 
has only yielded fourteen ounces of silver for each ounce of 
gold. ‘There can be no more than that in the world, for no 
more has been produced. In conferring upon gold a value 
of over seventy times that of silver legislation has gone right 
in the face of Nature, with very serious consequences, which 
are likely to become still more serious. When I hear a dollar 
price described for silver as artificial, I ask what do you mean 
by artificial ? It is the present price of silver that is artificial— 
a price that is solely the result of anti-silver and pro-gold 
legislation by nation after nation, beginning with Germany 
in 1873; and it is far, far removed from what Nature intended 
the price of silver should be. 

The all-important question we have now to consider is how 
to get back to more natural conditions. In the first place, 
may I place before you, in shortened form, a plan whereby 
the British Empire alone could, in my opinion, restore the 
value of silver ? 


PLAN TO REHABILITATE SILVER. 


A super-bank of the Empire to be constituted by agree- 
ment between the governments of the Empire. It would 
take over by purchase the existing stocks of gold and silver 
held by the governments and banks that issue currency in 
the Empire. The super-bank would be given a new monetary 
unit, which might appropriately be called the “ rex,” where- 
with to pay for gold and silver. It would be a purely book- 
keeping unit and would involve no change in actual currencies 
of any country. Instead of holding gold or silver against 
their currency notes, the issuing banks and governments 
would hold a balance at the super-bank of the Empire in 
“ rex.”’ 

Gold would be purchased at a minimum price of one “ rex ”’ 
for 113 grains of fine gold, which is the gold content of the 
sovereign. Silver would be purchased at, say, one “rex” 
for 2,260 grains of fine silver. Therefore, the value to be 
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imparted to silver would be one-twentieth that of gold, or 
about one dollar per ounce. This value would still be well 
within the production ratio of fourteen to one—a ratio which 
has shown little change for 400 or 500 years, and is the natural 
value of silver. 

The ratio of twenty to one is also suggested, because it 
approximates to the exchange value of the Indian rupee, 
which is ls. 6d. The Indian Mints could thus be reopened 
to the free coinage of silver and India would regain an honest 
rupee of a face value equal to its intrinsic value, which at 
present is only about ten cents. 

To purchase the initial stock of monetary gold in the 
Empire would require at present about 225,000,000 “ rex.” 
There would also be required about 90,000,000 ‘“‘ rex” to 
purchase the initial stock of silver held against Indian currency 
notes. Thus, in lieu of gold and silver, the issuers of currency 
would hold amongst them in the Empire’s super-bank 
315,000,000 ‘‘ rex,” which would become the initial basis for 
the currencies of the Empire. 

The value of the ‘‘ rex’? would be uniform, whether 
created by gold or silver, and balances would be transferable 
to any part of the Empire where the bank had an office, by a 
mere ledger entry at a published tariff of transfer charges. 
An office of the bank would be opened in London and in 
convenient places in the Dominions and India. Thus the 
gold produced in the Empire would be purchased on the spot 
as it came from the mines. This would be ensured by legis- 
lation. If under a subsequent paragraph the bank raised 
its selling price for gold, it would raise its buying price also, 
so that the Empire’s gold producers would gain the advantage. 

Since the War the Empire has produced no less than 
$3,250,000,000 of gold, or about 70 per cent. of the world’s new 
supplies. For 1930 the Empire produced over $300,000,000 
of gold. Through selling our gold in a most unbusiness-like 
way, at a fixed price regardless of the demand, a great deal of 
it is now lying in the vaults of the Federal Reserve Banks of 
the United States and the Bank of France. According to 
the pre-War gold standard system, these countries should 
have become ere now the better countries to sell goods in. 
Thus the action of the gold standard on prices and on balances 
of payments should have tended to restore equilibrium 
through a redistribution of gold. But in this respect the post- 
War gold standard has broken down. 

But it is not only the mal-distribution of gold that requires 
to be adjusted, Of even greater importance is the restoration 
of equilibrium between gold and silver. For centuries prior 
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to 1873, when Germany took the lead in upsetting equilibrium, 
the relative values of the two metals approximated to their 
production figures of 14 to 1. Gold has now been accorded a 
value of about seventy times that of silver, despite the fact 
that the relative production of the two metals has been what 
it now is for the last four or five centuries. Nor does that 
proportion show any material change for the last five years, 
but during the same length of time the price of silver has 
fallen from 64 cents to under 28 cents per standard ounce. 

By pooling the Empire’s gold—gold below the ground as 
well as above—and reserving the all-important right to raise 
its price should the need arise, the Empire could at the same 
time rehabilitate the value of silver and do much to prevent 
the undue accumulation of gold in any one country. Both 
results could be brought about by simple automatic action. 

It is at the gold source, before the stream flows out and 
gets dammed up in one country or another, that the Empire 
can increase enormously the efficiency of its gold supply. It 
would be used in the first instance to rehabilitate and guaran- 
tee silver, and only after accomplishing that great work would 
gold be allowed to flow out. By so doing, it would stimulate, 
rrp and indirectly, the purchasing power of the whole 
world. 

While the super-bank of the Empire would be a buyer of 
both gold and silver at a minimum price, it would retain suffi- 
cient gold to cover its holding of silver, and, if necessary, 
would raise its price of gold to do so. With an initial stock 
of gold of 225 million “ rex,”’ there would flow into the bank’s 
vaults 60 million “‘ rex” per annum from the Empire’s mines 
on the present scale of production. Against this gold its 
initial holding of silver would be 90 million “‘ rex.”” Obviously 
the bank would be in a position to purchase a very large 
quantity of silver before equilibrium in its holding of the two 
metals was reached, and, therefore, before it became necessary 
to raise its price for gold. The cards would be laid on the 
table. The world could keep watch on the published figures, 
and if it appeared likely that the price of gold would be raised, 
the action of the bank, being practically automatic, could be 
anticipated and, therefore, obviated. 

Fundamentally, silver money is more important to the 
world than gold. Gold as money has virtually disappeared. 
But in the East, and indeed in all tropical countries, silver 
money is a necessity. For ages they have been accustomed 
to use it as a medium of exchange, and as a store of value. 
This value, however, has been filched from them, first by the 
nations of the West, and next by the Government of India 
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itself. But with the value of silver restored and stabilised, 
there would be a natural flow from the vaults of the Empire’s 
super-bank into the coinage of honest silver money, for use 
as currency by at least half the population of the globe. 
Silver is essentially the poor man’s money. 

If the British Empire did raise its price for gold, its price 
for silver would remain unchanged, which would mean that 
the exchanges between silver-using countries and the Empire 
would be unaltered. Indeed, it is not difficult to visualise 
other countries, such as Mexico, and the South American 
countries, which with silver restored and stabilised, would 
welcome the adoption of it, either alone or in conjunction with 
gold, as a basis for currency or as actual currency. And if so, 
these countries would also come within the orbit of the ‘“ rex.” 

The “ rex ’’ would be symbolic of Empire unity in currency 
matters and would have a great psychological value because 
of the fact that the Empire occupies a great part of the globe, 
considered not only geographically but with reference to 
population and economic resources and potentialities. Affili- 
ated to the “rex” through silver would be the silver-using 
countries—present and prospective. Gold standard countries 
would probably find it advantageous not to hoard gold, but 
to cause it to function rather than be out of harmony with 
the “ rex,”’ which would be the result of the Empire raising 
its price for gold. It would not be a paying proposition for 
the United States and France to have their dollars or francs 
at a premium over the “rex,” because it would interfere 
with American or French exports, not only to the various 
parts of the British Empire, but to other countries as well. 
In short, this new monetary unit of the Empire’s super-bank, 
into which both gold and silver enters, could become the 
pivot for the world’s currencies. 

But is there time even for an Imperial Conference on this 
subject ? The position is not unlike some of the severe crises 
that confronted us during the War. There was no time then 
for long conferences. Action had to be decided on and 
implemented promptly. 

The position is this: There is a serious mal-adjustment 
between wages, debts and prices. Wholesale prices have now 
reached the pre-War level. But how can present wages be 
paid or the stupendous burden of debts—public and private— 
carried on the pre-War price level? Is the result to be a 
series of clashes and conflicts, driving us towards economic 
chaos, upsetting the existing economic system, and taking 
from us much that we hold dear? Or can we bring about a 
rise in prices, which to be effective must be world-wide? To 
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effect this we require an instrument of great dynamic force. 
That instrument, I venture to suggest, is silver, restored to 
near its natural value and in use as a money metal ; and I can 
see no other. 

In using this instrument there is a risk. Prices may rise 
too far. Hitherto, one has argued that, even so, the risk is 
not comparable to the imminent danger of doing nothing, or at 
any rate nothing effective, and drifting helplessly towards 
chaos. 

But the other day in Ottawa the thought flashed across 
my mind that silver could be brought under a considerable 
measure of control through a tax on its production, which 
incidentally, would also provide the Governments of silver- 
producing countries with an additional source of revenue. 
It is through the action of the State that the value of silver 
would be raised; and the State would retain part of the 
increased value which it had created. 

But, as I have said, an addition to government revenues, 
however welcome, is not the main objective. It is to raise 
world prices and provide a stabilising factor on the higher 
level. It is not unlikely that the re-monetisation of silver 
will result in great economic progress throughout the world, so 
that all the silver produced can be used to advantage. In 
that case the tax could be reduced. But as a precautionary 
measure it is desirable that, to begin with, it should be sub- 
stantial, and the tax I would suggest would be on a fifty- 
fifty basis. Thus, if the State imparts to silver a value of one 
dollar an ounce, the State would retain fifty cents and leave 
fifty cents to the silver producers—a not inequitable arrange- 
ment. 

We can now get down to brass tacks. Here in Toronto 
you are much interested in silver. I am told that Canada, 
and especially Ontario, can produce large quantities of it. If 
you can get a dollar an ounce for your silver you could make 
alotofmoney. The effect of this would spread, and optimism, 
with something substantial behind it, would soon be in the 
ascendancy. But even if you got fifty cents for your silver 
you would not do so badly. I fancy you would be disposed 
to take a rosier view of life and would impart that view to 
others, and in a practical way, by buying something from 
them. Coue-ism is all very fine, but I am afraid it will not 
take you far under existing conditions. But silver at fifty 
cents net plus Coue-ism should work wonders. 

I believe Canada produces over twenty million ounces of 
silver yearly. Is it unreasonable to assume that, given a net 
price of fifty cents an ounce, Canada’s production would soon 
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reach—say—30,000,000 ounces. If that assumption is right, 
there would be a very useful credit entry of $15,000,000 for 
Mr. Bennett’s budget. 

Then, similar stimulating influences would be at work 
across the border. The figures I have by me are the average 
figures for the last decade, and they show an annual production 
of silver in the United States of 58,000,000 ounces. In 
Mexico there has been an average annual production of 
96,000,000 ounces. Fifty cents on that could place Mexico 
on her feet. Her exchanges could be stabilised on a silver 
basis ; she could pay interest on her bonds ; her credit could 
be re-established and the development of the rich resources of 
that country could proceed. And there is Peru in default, yet 
producing nearly as much silver as Canada. 

I have no time to refer to the beneficial effects on China 
and India with silver stabilised on the level we are discussing. 
But they might well be profound both economically and 
politically. 

Indeed, from all over the globe, the benefits of restoring 


and stabilising silver leap to the mind and silver appears as J 


the great dynamic power that can lift the world out of the 
terrible morass into which it is rapidly sinking. 

Then why wait for international, or even Imperial con- 
ferences ? Why should action not be taken now by the three 
nations whose combined resources are adequate to rehabilitate 
silver—the United States, Great Britain (which for this purpose 
includes India), and Canada ? A full Imperial or international 
conference could be held later. For a matter of such supreme 
importance the chief representatives would naturally be the 
heads of the respective Governments—President Hoover, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. R. B. Bennett. Neither 
President Hoover nor Mr. MacDonald appears eager to take the 
initative. Mr. Bennett has a unique opportunity to take the 
initial step by suggesting a meeting and Ottawa as the meeting 
place. 

Now a word as to the gold resources. To raise silver from 
twenty-six cents to a dollar an ounce and still more to keep 
it there, imparting to it complete confidence as the co-equal 
with gold, requires great resources. What are the gold 
resources of the United States and the British Empire? No 
less than $5,850,000,000 and in addition their gold production 
represents eighty-four per cent. of that of the whole world. 
All this would be placed right back of silver and would be 
good enough to impart entire stability to silver. But to make 
assurance doubly sure, the United States and the British 
Empire could take power to raise their price for gold in the 
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most improbable event of their holdings of the two metals 
approaching equilibrium. So far as I can see, there is no 
power on earth that could upset that combination, nor would 
it be profitable for any nation, or group of nations, to attempt 
to do so. 

As one considers the stabilising influence on prices which 
is likely to result from the rehabilitation of silver accompanied 
by a tax on its production, the hope grows within me that 
silver is about to come into its own again as a money metal, 
far more suitable than gold for at least half the population of 
the globe. And as I said in my address to the Canadian Club 
at Ottawa, I am hopeful—even more hopeful than I was 
then—that Canada, under Mr. Bennett’s leadership, may be 
on the eve of making history, with economic results more 
beneficent than have ever yet been produced, not only for 
Canada and the Empire, but for the whole world. 

J. F. DaRtine. 


FLYING ACCIDENTS 


CRASHER and Income Taxpayer had not met lately, but at 
the end of the month (April) they foregathered and discussed 
figures of air accidents in 1931, by which time they had 
mounted to 18, entailing 39 deaths. 

A discussion commenced on the loss of Air Vice-Marshall 
Holt and his pilot, Flight-Lieutenant Moody. 

*“* Another example of ‘ BAD DIRECTION ’ of the flying, 
Income Taxpayer,” said Crasher. ‘‘ This crash produced the 
usual sorrow among the unfortunate relatives, was easily 
avoidable, and was very expensive. The evidence, stripped 
of all its trimmings, disclosed that on a day with good 
visibility an entire formation dived on to an unnoticed Moth, 
and one machine collided with the Moth. The collision could 
have been avoided had all concerned kept a reasonable look 
out; especially Air Vice-Marshall Holt, to whom, in the 
back seat, the formation must have been visible throughout. 
It is obvious that either (1) Air Vice-Marshall Holt was not 
paying attention to what was taking place around and behind 
him—his first duty towards his pilot, or (2) he thought that 
the formation would pass clear of the Moth. Anyway either 
his action or his judgment was at fault, and the result is that 
he and his pilot are both dead; while all that was required 
to save their lives was a tap on the shoulder and a pointed 
finger. 

‘“‘The pitiful needlessness of their deaths is bad enough, 
but would be to a certain extent redeemed were it to act as 
a lesson to those flying to-day, and thus be instrumental in 
preventing such waste in the future. Consider, therefore, 
this extract from a letter, dear Income Tax, written by a 
Wing Commander lately retired from the R.A.F., and now 
holding an important post in the world of Civil Aviation. 
It should make you, who pay for all the crashes, ponder. 

**¢ You are, I think, a little adrift over the Holt accident. 

. There is a difference between the role of an observer 
in an aircraft going over the lines to fight the Boche and 
an A.O.C. who is being ferried home in a Moth. . IL have 
travelled in peace time a certain amount in a back seat and 
deplorable though you may think it, I was not keeping a 
perpetual look out aft, as one did in France.’ 

“‘There speaks the bureaucrat ; one who imagines that 
when a man has reached a certain position in a Government 
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Service he is no longer a human being, that his body no 
longer falls at 32 feet per second like any other falling object 
and that his exalted rank influences the elements. Exactly 
the same type of mind that persuaded itself into imagining 
that the R.101, because of her distinguished passengers, 
would reach India all right, although she had never attempted 
any of those tiresome altitude tests. This is the type of mind 
you are up against; a mind that fails both to grasp the 
necessity of reducing the crashes and to discern their basic 
cause. 

‘**T can only hope, Income Tax, for your sake. that this 
is an expression of his personal opinion and not the viewpoint 
of the entire Service. Otherwise his colleagues are going 
to run up a nice bill for collisions for you before their survivors 
realise that vigilance and alertness of all ranks are as necessary 
in the air as at sea.” 

When next the friends met, on May 24th, the R.A.F. 
figures had risen to “ number of fatal accidents 23, deaths 45.” 

“*T must say, Crasher,” said Income Taxpayer, “ these 
figures are bad; and yet my sister’s boy hankers after the 
R.A.F.” 

‘“* They are bad, and will continue so,” said Crasher, “ as 
long as the flying continues to be BADLY DIRECTED. 
Just consider the cumulative effect of these extracts,” and 
turning up his file of the 7'%mes, Crasher read therefrom : 
“« Times, May 6th, 1931. Two collisions in the Air. Four 
lives saved by parachutes.’ No mention of bad visibility 
or engine failure or jamming of controls. The collisions, 
therefore, appear to have been the result of errors of judgment. 

“Times, May 15th, 1931. Inquest on Flight-Lieutenant 
Waghorn. The evidence states that this officer, from all 
accounts one of the most brilliant and promising in his 
Service, was sent up in a Horsley machine, which could be 
used as a bomber or a torpedo-carrier, and is consequently 
a heavy type of aeroplane, to carry out an experiment in 
connection with radiator suitability. He thereupon pro- 
ceeded to carry out several loops, and attempted a half roll 
at some period of his last loop. The ensuing crash resulted 
in his death and the fortunate escape by parachute of his 
passenger. 

‘“‘ No explanation has appeared of the connection between 
testing a radiator and looping-cum-attempting-to-half-roll a 
heavy bombing machine. Believe me, Income Tax, it would 
take a lot of explaining. So one wonders whether it is the 
custom to allow pilots so much latitude in the performance 
of their duty, or whether it was a breach of discipline. 
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“On May 19th, in a local paper, is an announcement 
of a collision between two Darts, resulting in the death of 
both pilots. 

“The Times of May 21st, 1931, reports the inquest on a 
fisherman, killed by an aeroplane while fishing on Lough 
Neagh. A witness states that one aeroplane turned and 
flew away, while the other came on, flying so low that he lay 
down in the boat. The aeroplane struck the mast, broke 
it in three places, and carried away one of the oars. Another 
witness stated that fishing boats had been pestered by aero- 
planes flying over the Lock during the last three weeks. In 
the News of the World of May 24th, the pilot is reported to 
have informed the Coroner that he nosed down as the fishing 
fleet were a good diving mark. If this statement is true, 


it is an illuminating example of the mental standard attained | 


by a product of the expensive course of R.A.F. training. 
Dig a little deeper, Income Tax, and read that evidence as 
a whole. It certainly indicates that the pilots of that 
Squadron were in the habit of flying low over those fishing 


boats until, as always happens, one made an error of judgment | 


and hit the mast. Was this crash avoidable? Was this 
low flying necessary, or was it a breach of discipline? Is 
this the only Squadron in the R.A.F. where such insanity 
is prevalent ? Do you realise that YOU must PAY for 
the bulk of that crash ? Do you enjoy spending your money 
in providing a pilot with an expensive aeroplane, finding 


him in petrol and oil, and PAYING him to crash into a fishing | 


boat for no reason in broad daylight, killing one of its occu- 
pants and wrecking his machine ?_ Consider all these incidents 
together. They point conclusively to BAD DIRECTION 


of the flying. Collisions, except when visibility is bad, are | 


usually the outcome of errors of judgment. Either the 
pilots are sent up to practice dangerous manceuvres or to 
fly in too close formation, or they are permitted to cut things 
too fine in their ordinary routine. The result is the same in 
both cases; an expensive crash which is entered in your 
account. 

“Looping cum-half-rolling a heavy bombing aeroplane 
indicates a deplorable lack of judgment ; the outcome either 
of bad discipline or faulty training. Incidents of this sort 
are the result of a man becoming inured to idiotic risks owing 
to their daily occurrence all around him for years. 

‘‘These facts show you what I think about your sister’s 
boy, or any other boy, choosing the R.A.F. as a career under 
present conditions. 

“‘Recollect the avoidable crashes this year alone. The 
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heavy bombing machine that landed over the aerodrome 
building in broad daylight for no reason—the aerodrome 
providing ample uninterrupted landing space—result, crash, 
three killed, nine injured. 

“The Flying Boat disaster at Plymouth caused by an 
untrained and inexperienced pilot being permitted to practice 
landings with the crew on board. Result, a crash and nine 
deaths. 

“The deaths of Air Vice-Marshall Holt and Flight-Lieut. 
Moody: no adequate reason. The collisions in the air 
already mentioned, some fatal and some not. 

“The death of Flight-Lieut. Waghorn, the result of bad 
judgment. 

“These avoidable crashes, which occurred at different 
times in different places, indicate widespread BAD DIREC- 
TION of the flying and bad discipline. 

“The bureaucratic mind, high and low, so naively displayed 
by its possessors in Lord Trenchard’s letter to the Times 
of February 23, 1931, and the Wing Commander’s letter to 
me quoted above, can’t and won’t grasp that the problem 
of the crashes in the R.A.F. MUST be tackled. The type 
of mind that fails to see anything risky in an untrained pilot 
flying a boat with the crew on board, and the type that 
considers it unnecessary for an Air Vice-Marshal to keep his 
eyes open, are both hopeless. 

“It is exceedingly painful to have to harp on the mistakes 
of men who are dead, but it is absolutely necessary in order 
to save life in the future. 

“Neither the number of crashes nor your 4s. 6d. in the 
£ will ever be reduced, dear Income Tax, until you insist 
on the ruthless elimination of unnecessary risks; delete 
those, and you halve the crashes, make life pleasanter and 
cheaper, and the R.A.F. a more attractive career for your 
sister’s son. 

“Tf the present Heads of the R.A.F. fail to achieve 
this, replace them.” 

IcaRvs. 


A WORD WITH CONTRIBUTORS 


I orrEN thought, while I was editing this Review, that I 
should like to give a lecture to those who wish to contribute 
to this, or indeed to any other publication, on how to behave 
and what to avoid. It is amazing to see the haphazard way 
in which people throw their copy at any and every editor 
without taking the faintest trouble to find out what is suitable 
to the particular organ they address their material to. Nor 
are the most obvious rules regarded. In vain is the notice 
printed that the editor will not feel obliged to return MSS. 
unless envelopes and stamps are sent. In vain does he say 
that he prefers typescript. Every weekday, all the year 
round, copy reaches this office, and every other office, which 
is in badly written MSS., or which has no stamps, no envelope 
and sometimes no address. Another exasperating trick is for 
the contributor to put no name or address on the MSS., but 
to write a separate letter to the editor, very often not naming 
the article or its subject, and thus causing the greatest possible 
amount of confusion. 

The law of the unasked-for contribution is that it may go 
straight into the wastepaper basket, and when very much 
tried, I have often been tempted to throw the unnamed, 
unstamped, unenveloped MSS. away, and then the thought 
of the writers, exasperatingly unbusinesslike, with no visible 
ideas, and no power of expression, but for some reason 
desperately anxious to see their articles in print, has come 
between the thought and the ruthless deed, and I have | 
relented and buckled my unfortunate secretary to the work 
of identifying, and all the rest, preparatory to returning. 
But these careless folk, though the worst, are not by any 
means the whole of the trouble. There exists a mass of 
people all engaged in converting or instructing the world in 
printed matter. They want to reach an audience that will 
read them, but a great many of their number do not take 
the trouble to read the periodicals to which they address 
their MSS. For instance, this Review has run on an even 
keel with no change of policy since it was founded by a group 
of Conservatives in 1883. Its present Editor has been 38 
years in control. No publication has a more definite political 
standpoint, and yet we get quantities of MSS. from people 
who are unaware of this continuity, who do not know that 
it exists, and who suggest to us that “the time has now 
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come,” or some such phrase, to advocate this or that policy, 
which has been the Review’s undeviating aim for over 40 
years! I submit that that shows a curious mentality in the 
would-be contributor, for some knowledge of the policy and 
tone of the publication seems essential to suitable work. The 
writer need not agree with his editor, The National Review 
has never asked any contributor to alter a passage for any 
political reason, but he must know what has been previously 
said, and something of his audience. The class of article 
writer who sends the stray article seldom takes the trouble 
to find this out. He waits until we have thoroughly 
exhausted a subject before writing to tell us that “ it is time 
surely” to refer to it, and only last month an enthusiast 
for Protection tried to arouse the Editor to his duties on this 
subject; while eager souls who think that pro-German 
propaganda is our chief object in life write perpetually to 
us to ask us to allow them to assist in this work! 

Now I submit that this is not the way to “ place ”’ articles, 
and that the people who pursue this method are unlikely to 
have their work accepted. I suggest to these novices, for 
of course no old hand makes any such mistakes, that before 
they begin their campaign, they should sit down and read 
the various publications in which they hope to see their 
articles printed. No decent editor wants a contributor to 
change his opinions or to write “to order” on matters of 
principle, but in every publication of any value there is a 
certain point of view and a certain continuity. Good articles 
taking an opposite view to the editor’s are of high value, 
but the view must be consciously opposite and must be 
related to what has appeared previously, if it is to be effective. 
A contributor who does not distinguish between the Contem- 
porary Review and The National Review, between the Morning 
Post and the Manchester Guardian would be of very little 
value to any of these publications. It is true that stories, 
and travellers’ tales, are meat for most of us, but even then 
each paper has a genre, and it is worth the contributor’s while 
to know it. These shafts of mine will not reach their destined 
target because my whole point is that the people they are 
aimed at never look at this Review, but perhaps someone who 
is considering the question of commencing author may find 
them of value and, if so, I shall have saved a few editors’ 
secretaries from some of their drudgery. 

I hope they will be grateful. 
VIOLET MILNER. 


RIFTS IN OUR ARMOUR 


THERE is clear evidence that politicians throughout the 
world are being baffled by the magnitude of the problems 
set them through the introduction of the new order which 
the Great War hastened into being, and which is escaping 
notice. 

Finance, commerce, religion, customs and the methods 
of life are all in the melting pot and we grapple in darkness. 
It is indeed vain to buttress decrepit institutions shattered 
by war, but our British complacency tends to retain the 
obsolete rather than to seek an adaptation of forms suited 
to changed and changing conditions. 

What are the main features to study and master so that 
we may march towards the light ? 

First and foremost, science and invention have multiplied 
the means of production, both agricultural and industrial, 
to an astounding degree not yet fully understood, and goods 
are being poured forth in quantities unknown in past ages, 
without, however, bringing about any alleviation of the 
distress and hardship which still stalks throughout the land. 

Having enlarged the means of production and facilitated 
its transport, we have kept it in shackles by adhering to an 
antiquated system of currency which has long ceased to 
function and whose limitations stand in the way of a facile 
means of distribution. A check is put on the flow of com- 
merce, which inevitably entails a corresponding halt at the 
producing end, resulting in an apparent glut of goods which 
forces down prices, without bringing within the reach of the 
consumer articles which he is crying out to possess. Yet a 
ready means is available to prevent such artificial restraint 
of trade by regulating the issue of credit and currency accord- 
ing to the actual requirements of trade, expanding when the 
flow increases, contracting when it ebbs. The strengthening 
of the control by the Central Banks was a well-timed pre- 
liminary to an ordered regulation of the issue of credit, but 
the adoption of the recommendations of the Cunliffe Report 
proved a serious setback, which precludes a rhythmic issue 
of credit. There would be no obstacle to the achievement 
of this essential function if we were to resort to an increased 
discount at the Bank of England of Commercial Bills held by 
the Banks and discount houses. This operation would at 
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once cause an expansion of credit consonant with the needs of 
commerce without any danger of inflation, since the credit 
would be issued for value received. 

Unfortunately, Bankers, dazzled by the glare of irre- 
sponsible war-time finance which consisted in the issue of 
uncontrolled credits according to the exigencies of war-pressed 
exchequers, confuse such dishonest operations with the 
natural function of credit and apply the term inflation to 
every effort to secure adequate finance for the legitimate 
needs of commerce. But there are signs that public opinion 
is tardily awakening to a keener sense of the intricacy of 
currency and credit problems, as the monthly publications 
of the leading Banks and sundry other articles and books on 
economic subjects amply prove. These articles, while furnish- 
ing food for reflection, are preparing the mind of thoughtful 
men and women for the reception of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Finance, appointed last spring by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and whose findings are 
eagerly awaited, and which it is hoped may bring forward 
proposals calculated to modernise our banking system. 

While our statesmen have been delving in the archives 
of ancient lore, the world’s thinkers and organisers have been 
applying their energies to an application to industry and 
agriculture of the scientific mechanical and electrical inven- 
tions which have been made available through the cunning of 
man. This process is rapidly changing the face of the globe: 
it has annihilated distance by putting a “ girdle round the 
earth.” Desert areas have been brought under the plough, 
labour has been relieved by the introduction of mechanical 
tractors, cultivators, reapers and thrashers. A multitude of 
clever devices, automatic lathes, internal combustion engines, 
for use on land, sea and in air, and a vast array of complicated 
mechanisms, constitute a new world. Clothing has been 
cheapened by the use of wood pulp for the manufacture of 
artificial silk, improvements in textile machinery have in- 
creased the yardage of cotton, woollen, linen and jute fabrics, 
and would have decreased the cost had it not been for the 
restraining influence of Trades Union regulations of output, 
and the increasing burden of taxation. Radio has defeated 
space and is binding together mankind in a way that not 
even the pettiness of politicians in their narrow frontier of 
vision can prevent. Yet the world, though richer than ever, 
has signally failed to derive any material benefit from this 
bountiful development, and is to-day languishing under the 
baleful influence of that evil thing which is termed “ trade 
depression.” 
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It would appear essential that we should change our system 
so that we may devise a means of originating and drafting 
laws which are genuinely applicable to modern conditions. 
How can this be done? Slowly but surely our industries 
are being reorganised from within, as the trend of modern 
commerce necessitates amalgamation into groups whose con- 
trollers have sufficient weight to regulate output and fix prices 
in accordance with the fluctuations of international markets. 
Those industries which fail to follow the lead will suffer 
and are bound to be extinguished in time if they persist in 
their old methods. But national organisation is only a 
stepping stone to international combines, which in turn entail 
intricate negotiations amongst various national leaders of 
industry, who thus assume duties formerly designated to 
ambassadors. Thus, unwittingly, business men are assuming 
duties once the privilege of Governments, and the process 
will extend to other spheres. No one can deny that of late 
the influence of Parliament has perceptibly waned, and an 
analysis of the forces at play indicates a trend which will 
gradually relieve that august assembly of its supreme control, 
unless it gets into step with the forces of progress. 

It would be tedious to examine too closely the debilitating 
action of Parliament in regard to science, but it is time to 
study some radical change which will bring government into 
line with modern necessities. What can we do to promote in 
Parliament a more active and living touch with the work 
and development of the nation ? 

The amalgamation of industry has brought about the 
formation of such bodies as the Federation of British In- 
dustries and the National Federation of Employers’ Organisa- 
tions, and similar bodies, while labour has united into the 
General Federation of Trades Unions. These powerful bodies 
are capable of expressing with one voice the will of both capital 
and labour, and their deliberations are daily gathering momen- 
tum. They have survived the initial stage of distrust and 
antagonism, and are now entering into an era of mutual 
understanding without which it would be a sheer impossibility 
to rehabilitate our shattered industries. 

Meanwhile, a notable advance having been made in regard 
to a scientific study by bankers of the functions of capital 
and credit, we are now ripe for a linking up of the three forces 
of capital, management and labour. Such an understanding 
is the clearest way to a whole-hearted study and reorganisation 
of our industrial system so that it may conform with modern 
practice and bring us out of the slough of despond into which 
we have sunk. 
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Recently various important Parliamentary Committees 
have been appointed, such as the Committee of Industry and 
Finance, to investigate and report on subjects which are 
recognised of paramount importance to trade and industry, 
and within the Colonial Office an important precedent has 
been created by the appointment of scientific Committees to 
report on developments in Animal Husbandry, Tropical 
Medicine, and Agriculture, etc., while the constitution by the 
late Colonial Secretary of the Empire Marketing Board was a 
stroke of genius and is proving a valuable incentive to the 
development of our Empire resources. Further, a useful con- 
tact is maintained with the Imperial Institute, whose Com- 
mittees on Rubber, Oils, Vegetable Fibres, Plant and Animal 
Products, etc., are drawn from amongst leaders in the scientific 
and industrial world, assisted and guided by an official element 
and by representatives of the War Office, the Admiralty and 
other Government Departments, and of the Colonial Govern- 
ments. 

If Parliament is to restore its prestige it must carry further 
the system of securing carefully reasoned reports backed by 
sound technical views on each matter which may be selected 
for legislative action. If we wish to keep the Empire together, 
we cannot continue to muddle through. 

The Imperial Conference now meets at five years interval, 
and its discussions throw a flood of light on Empire develop- 
ment, but constant touch must be kept by a permanent 
Committee sitting in London, if we are to keep pace with the 
rapid changes, which in this era of radio and aeroplane, 
necessitate a continual alteration of view and policy. 

Commerce is the handmaiden of national progress, and 
the linking up of Colonial industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, which has come so rapidly to the front in recent years, 
calls for daily contact, preferably in London, of representa- 
tives of each Dominion and Colony endowed with full power 
to formulate plans for closer co-operation in the spheres of 
commerce, defence and communications. 

It is opportune at this point to consider the working of 
the Parliamentary machine which, with continually added 
responsibilities, is being overloaded with a vast accumulation 
of home, colonial and foreign problems, far beyond the ken 
of the majority of its members. Briefly, is the present 
system of Parliament functioning in a satisfactory way ? 
Few would answer this in the affirmative. 

The recent deflation of values must, within a few months, 
bring down the cost of living and wages will have to come 
down to compensate the increased purchasing power of 
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money. Further, more work must be done by every indi- 
vidual, and we must return to a period of thrift so as to save 
money for fresh capital, if we are to escape the nemesis 
which awaits all who travel on the wrong road. 

As long, however, as the dole persists in its present guise, 
an impassable barrier to a revision of wages exists, these 
being based, whether we like it or not, on the sum paid weekly 
to the workless. Granting that many, although not all, of 
the unemployed find themselves in their present plight through 
no fault of their own, modern ideals involve the nation in a 
continuation of the responsibility, but money payments might 
well cease and be replaced by food ration tickets for the 
necessities of life. 

A withdrawal of the franchise from all incompetent to earn 
a livelihood, would seem an essential and fair step, as it is 
immoral to grant votes to individuals whose position forces 
them to vote for the member who pledges himself for a 
maintenance or increase of the dole, this being against the 
national interest. 

The nation has now arrived at the cross roads, and unless 
we return to an era of economic truth in its relation to national 
welfare, we shall drift along at the mercy of every wind and 
tide. Assyria, Greece, Rome and other great empires fell 
through the corruption of the masses ; Rome succumbing to 
the furtherance of a policy almost identical with that we are 
pursuing to-day. 

“Cold, sullen, blank, from hope and joy shut out; 


The other, which the ray divine hath touched 
Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring.” 


The choice lies with us now. 


ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 
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WESLEY wrote in his journal on May 6th, 1760: “I am 
sensible that there are many particulars in the ensuing, 
which some serious persons will not believe, and which 
others will turn to ridicule. But this I cannot help, unless 
by concealing those things which I believe it my bounden 
duty to declare.” 

This interesting and informing work throws a flood of 
light on social conditions in the eighteenth century. It 
starts on October 14th, 1735, and ends on October 24th, 
1790. It not only contains the record of Wesley’s evangelical 
labours during that long period, but abounds in the com- 
ments of a most acute mind, interested in many things. 

It is also a great storehouse of the supernatural, and the 
marvellous. 

Wesley’s message was to the poor, the uneducated, the 
unfortunate. He made little impression on the well-to-do, 
and the upper classes. Cobbett and Hazlitt, writing a 
generation after his death, both remark on the feeble, sickly, 
and poverty-stricken appearance of the rural Methodists. 
He says himself: ‘‘ Everywhere we find the labouring part 
of mankind the readiest to receive the Gospel.” At a 
successful meeting, he notes, there were “no silk coats.” 
He attracted those who were, for the most part, neglected 
alike by the clergy of the Established Church and the ministers 
of the well-to-do Nonconformists. His hearers were quite 
unaffected by the spirit of rationalism, which appears in most 
of the writers of the century, but which then rarely reached 
“the labouring part of mankind.” The educated, even 
when they were sincere believers in Christianity, believed in 
reason rather than by faith. 

Fashionable society and the orthodox were alike obsessed, 
probably by a reaction from the religious excesses of the 
previous century, with a fear of “‘ enthusiasm ” or religious 
appeals based on emotion. No eighteenth-century critic 
would have thought of calling religion, in Matthew Arnold’s 
words, ‘‘ Morality touched with emotion.”” He would have 
said, ‘“‘ Morality founded on reason.” Wesley’s followers 
moved on a different mental plane. Many of them could 
not read, so that, for their benefit, hymns were given out, 
and sung, line by line, which must have been a dreary business. 
They believed in signs and wonders and the supernatural 
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in everyday life, and Wesley shared their superstitions. His 
preaching was entirely emotional, inculcating a saving 
faith as the one thing needful, and Methodism has been truly 
termed “the religion of feeling.” In this atmosphere 
marvels happened, and miracles were frequent. His faith 
was unbounded, but he, unlike most of his converts, sometimes 
retained his critical faculty. 

Towards the end of his life he, perhaps, became more 
apt to believe in the marvellous for its own sake, especially 
if some moral could be extracted, but he often shows a 
healthy scepticism. He disbelieved in Bishop Pontoppidan’s 
stories of the Kraaken and the sea-serpent. He was sufficiently 
a child of his century to dislike mystics, and distrust 
mysticism in any form. After his conversion, he was the 
least introspective of men. He passes severe remarks on 
Jacob Behmen, Madame Guyon, and Cudworth, the Cam- 
bridge platonist. He always opposed the ‘“‘ French prophets,” 
whom he frequently encountered in the earlier part of his 
life, who were, no doubt, refugees from religious persecutions 
in the Cevennes. All these, like Swedenborg, whose visions 
he considered ‘‘the dreams of a disordered imagination,” 
dealt not with facts; and it was with facts real, or alleged 
to be real, that he was interested. 

He sometimes left the truth of the wonders he described 
an open question. He read Richard Baxter’s book on 
apparitions, “‘ but there are some I cannot subscribe to. 
How hard it is to keep the middle way, not to believe too 
little or too much!” 

Few stories, however, were too wonderful, so long as 
they could be brought in to aid the Christian religion, as 
he understood it. It was sufficient if they were supported 
by witnesses whom he deemed of credit and veracity. Roman 
Catholics, at any rate, Jansenists, might be as reliable 
witnesses as Protestants to facts. He whole-heartedly be- 
lieved in Monsieur Montgeron’s account of the miracles 
wrought at the tomb of the Abbé Paris. ‘I see no possible 
way to deny these facts without invalidating all human 
testimony.” The reason underlying his attitude is made 
plain elsewhere. ‘If but one account of the intercourse of 
men with separate spirits be admitted, their whole castle in 
the air (Deism, Atheism, Materialism) falls to the ground.” 
Few will disagree; it is all a question of the fallibility of 
human testimony. 

He was, however, a child of the seventeenth, rather than 
the eighteenth century. He had no more doubt than Baxter 
that apparitions did occur, and that demoniacal possession 
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was a frequent and awful reality. His testimony as to the 
truth of witchcraft is emphatic. He regretted that “the 
English in general and, indeed, most of the men of learning 
in Europe, have given up all accounts of witches and 
apparitions as mere old wives’ fables.” He entered “ my 
solemn protest against this violent compliment, which so 
many who believe the Bible pay to those who do not believe 
it... the giving up witchcraft is in effect giving up the 
Bible. . . . One of the capital objections to all these accounts, 
which I have known urged over and over, is this, ‘ Did you 
ever see an apparition yourself?’ No. Nor did I ever 
see a murder; yet I believe there is such a thing . . . the 
testimony of unimpeachable witnesses fully convinces me 
both of the one and the other.” 

These remarks preface the long story of Elizabeth Hobson, 
which, he states, he believes, ‘‘ till I see better reason to the 
contrary.” 

Elizabeth was born in Sunderland in 1744, and Wesley 
conversed with her on May 25th, 1768, and the three following 
days, “‘ but it was with great difficulty that I prevailed on 
her to speak.” 

She said: ‘‘ From my childhood, when any of our neigh- 
bours died, whether men, women or children, I used to see 
them just when they died or a little before. And I was not 
frightened at all, it was so common. Indeed, many times 
I did not know they were then dead. 

Elizabeth lived with a God- fearing uncle, and when she 
told him, “ he did not seem at all surprised at it.” Wesley’s 
comment is: “It appears highly probable that he was 
himself experimentally acquainted with these things.” Her 
uncle gave her the useful information, “ Evil spirits very 
seldom appear but between eleven at night and two in the 
morning: but after they have appeared to a person a year 
they frequently come in the daytime. When spirits, whether 
good or bad, come in the day, they come at sunrise, at noon, 
or at sunset.” 

Wesley comments: “‘ How strange this is, but how little 
we know concerning the laws of the invisible world.” 

When Elizabeth was sixteen her uncle died, and a year 
afterwards she got engaged to a young sailor. They arranged 
to get married after he had made another voyage, and he 
“one evening went aboard his ship. About eleven o’clock, 
going to look for my mother, I saw him standing at his 
mother’s door with his hands in his pockets, and his hat 
pulled over his eyes. I went to him and reached my hand 
to put up his hat; but he went swiftly by me, and I saw 
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the wall on the other side of the lane part as he went through 
and then immediately close after him. At ten next morning 
he died.” 

Amongst others, one, George Simpson, frequently 
appeared to her. ‘‘ Before he came and when he went away 
I always heard sweet music. . . . I would fain have spoken 
with him but I could not.” He was (needless to say) invisible 
to others, but his constant presence “‘ at Church, in the preach- 
ing-house, at my Class,” so affected Elizabeth that she fell 
ill, but at last summoned up courage to ask him in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost what was his business 
with her. He wanted her to look after his two children, 
adding, “‘they have but a short time.” She promised to 
do so, but, as he was going away, forgot her habitual caution, 
and called him back to ask one or two questions, which he 
answered. She does not state what these were, but the 
sequel shows how dangerous it is to question a ghost, for, 
“He paused a little and said, ‘I wish you had not called 
me back, for now I must take something from you.’ He 
paused a little, and said, ‘I think you can best part with the 
hearing of your left ear.’ He laid his hand upon it and in 
the instant it was as deaf as a stone: and it was several 
years before she recovered the least hearing of it. The cock 
crowed as he went out of the door and then the music ceased.” 

The narrative of Elizabeth Hobson concludes by a long 
account of how she recovered possession of a house at 
Sunderland, “left by my grandfather, John Hobson, an 
exceeding wicked man, who was drowned fourteen years ago.” 
He used frequently to appear to her, though he found the 
difficulty in speaking to her, unless she spoke first. “Is 
this,” asks Wesley, “contrary to a law of the invisible 
world?” The ghost of John Hobson was particularly un- 
pleasant. ‘“‘ His voice was loud, and so hollow and deep 
that every word went through me. His lips did not move 
at all (nor his eyes), but the sound seemed to rise out of 
the floor. When he had done speaking he turned about 
and walked out of the room.” Wesley thinks this was 
“that he might not frighten her by vanishing away.” 
Although he had been a bad man he could not abide the 
dilatory business measures of her attorney, and wanted her 
to go to Durham and engage another. As she did not take 
his advice, he appeared to her “ every other night for about 
three weeks.” Wesley suggests, “surely God saw this was 
as much as she could bear,” for sometimes “ his look was 
quite horrid and furious.” Sometimes he pulled off the 
bedclothes. “ Having taken much cold by his frequent 
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pulling off the clothes, and being worn out by these 
appearances ” (which were so unsubstantial that “I strove 
to touch his hand, but could not’) she mentioned “ the 
happiness of dying in the Lord.” This was more than the 
ghost of the exceeding wicked grandfather could bear. “ He 
gave a shriek, and sunk down, at three times, with a loud 
groan at each time. Just as he disappeared there was a 
large flash of fire, and I fainted away.” Finally, she put the 
business into the hands of a Durham attorney, Mr. Hugill, 
who was equally dilatory, and her grandfather started 
tormenting her with his appearance “every night between 
eleven and two. If I put out the fire and candle, in hopes 
I should not see him, it did not avail; for as soon as he came 
all the room was light, but with a dismal light like that of 
flaming brimstone, but whenever I took up the Bible,” 
which has, apparently, the same power over evil spirits as 
holy water in Roman Catholic circles, “or kneeled down, 
yea, or prayed in my heart, he was gone.” 

After this her grandfather grew still more unpleasant ; 
“before he came there was a strong smell of burning,” and, 
a few days afterwards, “I smelt a strong smell of burning 
and so did Miss Hosmer.” 

Finally, on July 6th, 1768, Wesley received a letter from 
Sunderland stating that Elizabeth had been put into possession 
of the house. She had an interview with her grandfather’s 
spirit in the open air at Boyldon Hill, a little before midnight. 
The writer, and friends, accompanied her: “ It being a fine 
night we kept her in sight and spent the time in prayer. 
When we saw her move we went to meet her.” The interview 
lasted an hour, and the ghost “gave her the reasons why 
he required her to meet him in that place, and why he could 
take his leave there and not in the house, without taking 
something from her.” 

Such a narrative gives us a clear view of the mentality 
of vast numbers of English men and women only a short 
time ago. A few generations earlier this mentality had been 
that of practically the whole nation. It cannot but be an 
unmixed benefit that most people no longer believe such 
things possible. 

Those who had these visions were often regarded as 
witches. Ann A—n of Colne, who was “of unblamable 
behaviour,” from the time she was four years old, “‘ used to 
see several persons walking up and down the room”: “ They 
all used to come near the bed, and look upon me, but say 
nothing. Some of them looked very sad and some looked 
very cheerful: some seemed pleased, others very angry,; 
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and these frayed ” (i.e., frightened) ‘“‘me sore . . . and I was 
troubled because people talked about me and many told 
me I was a witch. This made me cry earnestly to God to 
take it away from me. In a week or two it was all at an 
end and I have seen nothing since.” 

There were still doctors at the beginning of George III’s 
reign who could say, like old Dr. A—r of Halifax, of a patient 
falling into convulsions: “It is what they would have 
formerly called being bewitched.” ‘‘ And why should they 
not call it so now ?”’ asks the indignant Wesley. ‘“‘ Because 
the infidels have hooted witchcraft out of the world; and 
the complaisant Christians, in large numbers, have joined 
them in the cry.” The physician who attended Miss M.S, 
also said that her disorder was “partly natural, partly 
diabolical.”” Wesley uses the same words of his old friend 
Mr. Hutton, whom he found at Epworth on July 6th, 1776, 
‘in the deepest melancholy.” It is clear that one reason of 
his great influence over his followers was that he shared 
their beliefs. 

In all cases of possession, Satan himself was believed to 
be present. M.S., above referred to, whose account Wesley 
had from “ a man of sense as well as integrity,” “ was sitting 
by myself at my father’s, with a Bible before me, and one 
whom I took to be my uncle came into the room and sat 
down by me. He talked to me sometime, till, not liking his 
discourse, I looked more carefully at him. He was dressed 
like my uncle, but I observed one of his feet was just like 
that of an ox. Then I was much frightened, and he began 
torturing me sadly, and told me he would torture me ten 
times more if I would not swear to kill my father, which 
at last I did. Hesaid he would come again that day four 
years, between half-past two and three o’clock.” 

Then began a four years’ agony for the poor girl. She 
fell into dreadful fits, and tried to kill herself. ‘‘ Her brother 
... got a strait waistcoat made for her, such as they use 
at Bedlam. It was made of strong ticking, with two straps 
on the shoulders, to fasten her down to the bed, one across 
her breast, another across her middle, and another across 
her knees; one likewise was buckled across each leg, and 
fastened to the side of the bed. The arms of the waistcoat 
drew over her fingers, and fastened like a purse. In a few 
minutes after she was thus secured her brother coming to the 
bed, found she was gone. After some time he found she 
was up the chimney, so high that he could scarce touch her 
feet. When Mary Loftus called her she came down, having 
her hands as fast as ever. ... Mr. Spark came... . He 
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said, ‘ But I will take upon me to fasten her so that she shall 
not get loose.’ Accordingly he sent for some girth-web, 
with which he fastened her arms to her sides, first above 
her elbows round her body, then below her elbows; then he 
put it round each wrist, and braced them down to each 
side of the bedstead. After this she was quiet for a day 


- and a night, then all this was off like the rest.” 


On the fateful day ten friends came together at her 
bedside at half-past ten, and began to pray. ‘‘ Immediately 
Satan raged vehemently. He caused her to roar in an 
uncommon manner, then to shriek so that it went through 
our heads, then to bark like a dog. Then her face was dis- 
torted to an amazing degree, her mouth being drawn from 
ear to ear, and her eyes turned opposite ways, and starting 
as if they would start out of her head. Presently her throat 
was so convulsed that she appeared to be quite strangled ; 
then the convulsions were in her bowels, and her body 
swelled as if ready to burst. At other times she was stiff, 
from head to foot, as an iron bar, being at the same time 
wholly deprived of her senses and motion, not even breathing 
at all. Soon after her body was so writhed one would have 
thought all her bones must be dislocated.” 

The friends continued in prayer till about twelve o’clock. 
Then various faint-hearted ones wanted to go, but the man 
of sense and integrity persuaded them to stay, “but the 
more earnestly we prayed the more violently the enemy 
raged. It was with great difficulty that four of us could hold 
her down: frequently we thought she would have been 
torn out of our arms. By her looks and motions we judged 
she saw him in a visible shape.” At last the adversary was 
conquered. ‘‘ She burst into a flood of tears, crying, ‘ Lord, 
save, or I perish.’ . . . I now looked at my watch and told 
her, ‘It is half an hour past two, this is the time the Devil 
said he could come for you.’ At three o’clock she was quite 
recovered.” 

Wesley himself, under the date October 23rd, 1739, 
mentions another case which came under his own observation, 
and which is, perhaps, even more dramatic in its intensity. 
“Returning in the evening, I was exceedingly pressed to 
go back to a young woman in Kingswood. (The fact I nakedly 
relate, and leave every man to his own judgment of it.) 
Iwent. She was nineteen or twenty years old, but (it seems) 
could not write or read. I found her on the bed, two or 
three persons holding her. It was a terrible sight, anguish, 
horror, and despair above all description appeared in her 
pale face. The thousand distortions of her whole body 
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showed how the dogs of hell were gnawing her heart. The 
shrieks intermixed were scarce to be endured: but her stony 
eyes could not weep. She screamed out as soon as words 
could find their way, ‘I am damned, damned ; lost for 
ever. Six days ago you might have helped me; but it is 
past. I am the Devil’s now; I have given myself to him. 
His I am; him I must serve; with him I must go to hell. 
I will be his, I will serve him; I will go with him to hell ; 
I cannot be saved; I will not be saved, I must, I will be 
damned.’ She then began praying to the Devil. We began, 


‘ Arm of the Lord, awake, awake !’ 


“‘ She immediately sank down as asleep; but, as soon as 
we left off, broke out again with inexpressible vehemence : 
‘Stony hearts, break! I am a warning to you. Break, 
break, poor stony hearts! Will you not break? What 
more can be done for stony hearts? I am damned that you 
may be saved. Now break, now break, poor stony hearts. 
You need not be damned, though I must.’ She then fixed 
her eye on the corner of the ceiling and said, ‘ There he is, 
aye, there he is; come, good Devil, come; take me away. 
You said you would dash my brains out ; come, do it quickly. 
I am yours; I will be yours. Come just now, take me 
away. ... We continued in prayer till past eleven, when 
God in a moment spoke peace unto her soul.” 

Elizabeth Booth, aged 12 years, had telepathic visions 
when possessed. ‘“‘ Next to the Bible, her greatest rage was 
against the Methodists, Mr. W. in particular. She frequently 
told us where he was and what he was then doing, adding, 
‘He will be here soon.’” Another day she said, “‘ Now he 
is galloping down the lane, and two men with him.” 

Faith cures occur throughout the journal. The most 
remarkable, perhaps, was that of Mary Special, who, in 
1761, lived in Tottenham Court Road. 

Wesley comments thus: ‘‘ Now here are plain facts. 
(1) She was ill. (2) She is well. (3) She became so in a 
moment. Which of these can with modesty be denied ? ” 

He mentions one solitary instance of his curing a sick 
woman at her request by laying his hands on her head. 

He writes on May 29th, 1787, after he had had various 
troubles with his horses, ‘“‘ The old murderer is restrained 
from hurting me, but it seems he has power over my horses.” 

And on June 20th, 1773, when he was nearly killed by 
two horses running away with his chaise, ‘‘ I am persuaded 
both evil and good angels had a large share in this trans- 
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action ; how large we do not now know; but we shall know 
hereafter.” 

Dickens, in Bleak House, mentions both in the text and 
the preface, several cases of death by spontaneous combustion, 
in which he believed. Had he but read Wesley’s journal he 
could have quoted another. He records on June 19th, 
1753, the awful death of R— J—. 

“In March last, being taken ill, he made his will... 
the same evening he died. . . . Returning into the room 
where the corpse lay, they found it full of smoke ; removing 
the sheet which covered the corpse, they saw (to their no 
small amazement) the body so burnt that the entrails were 
bare, and might be seen through the ribs. His right arm 
was nearly burnt off, his head so burnt that the brains 
appeared ; and a smoke came out of the crown of his head 
like the steam of boiling water. When they cast water 
upon the body it hissed, just as if cast on red-hot iron; yet 
the sheet which was upon him was not singed, but that 
under him, with the pillow-bier and pillow, and the plank 
on which he lay were all burned, and looked as black as 
charcoal... .” 

At his funeral “ presently part of the steeple fell.” 

There are marvels of other kinds: the preacher who 
preached when fast asleep ; the children who danced on the 
roof-ridges of houses without falling ; the child who recovered 
after being under water for half an hour; the wonderful 
subterraneous house, whose lower storey had mosaic floors, 
with “ sixteen stones within an inch square,’’ which was, no 
doubt, the remains of a Roman villa; the miraculous land- 
slide—they all relieve the long account of journeys, preachings, 
conversions, and controversies. 

We may close with the story of Jonas Rushford,* about 
fourteen years old, who, on July 24th, 1761, ‘“‘ gave me the 
following relation ”’ :— 

‘“* About this time last year I was desired by two of our 
neighbours to go with them to Mr. Crowther’s, at Skipton, 
who would not speak with them about a man that had been 
missing twenty days, but bid them bring a boy twelve or 
thirteen years. When we came in he stood reading a book. 
He put me into bed with a looking-glass in my hand, and 
covered me all over. Then he asked me whom I had a mind 
to see, and I said, ‘My mother.’ Presently I saw her with 
a lock of wool in her hand, standing just in the place, and 


* Similar stories occur in Kingslake’s Hothen and Lane’s Modern 
Hoyptians, but in these the boy medium gazed into ink in the palm of his 
d. 
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the clothes she was in, as she told me afterwards. Then he 
bid me look again for the man that was missing, who was 
one of our neighbours. And I looked and saw him riding 
towards Idle, but he was very drunk ; and he stopped at the 
ale-house and drank two pints more, and he pulled out a 
guinea to change. Two men stood by, a big man and a 
little man; and they went before him and got two hedge 
stakes ; and when he came on Windel Common at the top 
of the hill, they pulled him off his horse and killed him, and 
threw him into a coal pit. And I saw it all as plain as if I 
was close to them; and if I saw the men I should know 
them again. 

“We went back to Bradford that night, and the next 
day I went with our neighbours and showed them the spot 
where he was killed and the pit he was thrown into; and a 
man went and brought him up. And it was as I told them, 
his handkerchief was tied about his mouth and fastened 
about his neck.” 

Wesley asks: “‘ Is it improbable only or flatly impossible 
when all the circumstances are considered, that this should 
all be pure fiction? They that can believe this may believe 
a man’s getting into a bottle.” 

Davip FREEMAN. 
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SOME MEMOIRS OF SIR AUGUSTUS DERNIER, 
THE LAST POLITICIAN 


I come of a family noted for their longevity; that, not 
empty ancestral pride, shall be my reason for beginning with 
some mention of them. My grandfather, William Dernier, 
was born in 1890 in a house in Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, the site of which is now occupied by the Ministry for 
Animal Welfare. He was a military gentleman of the old 
school, who had been educated at the unreformed Sandhurst, 
and had served throughout the Great War. I remember him 
as an erect, white moustached, octogenarian, who, when 
visiting us always had a certain difficulty in conforming to 
our domestic arrangements. He had a bad habit of wandering 
freely about the house, sometimes interfering seriously with 
our juvenile activities. ‘“‘I don’t suppose I ever will get 
used to this idea of a parentry,” he would sigh. ‘In my 
day it was the children who were confined to a particular 
room called the nursery, and now—a parentry, well, well.” 

Unfortunately, grandfather’s old-fashioned outlook some- 
times had more serious consequences. Like a number of 
other survivors of the old regime, he was utterly incapable of 
understanding the changes which, during the greater part of 
his life, were rapidly taking hold of the British public. The 
result was that, with advancing years, he found himself more 
and more out of tune with the times, and being of an eccentric, 
and rather irascible, disposition, he manifested his displeasure 
in ways which more than once brought him into conflict with 
the law, thus causing my poor father no small amount of 
anxiety and worry. 

When, in 1977, Parliament passed the Military Titles Bill, 
suppressing, under severe penalties, all military titles as 
tending to the undue glorification of war, my grandfather, 
who had attained the rank of major, persisted in so styling 
himself, and became very angry if not thus addressed by 
others. His flagrant and defiant attitude came to the notice 
of Scotland Yard’s Proper and Legal Speech Squad, who, of 
course, installed a dictaphone in every room of his house. 

The annoyance to which grandfather was, however 
justifiably, subjected, was, in some degree, compensated by 
the fact that it got him an invitation to the Duchess of 
Dalmal’s next reception. Dalmal House, for many years, 
until its demolition, the last remaining private mansion in 
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Grosvenor Square, was the acknowledged citadel of the ultra- 
rarified remnant of old regime society and old regime gentility. 
Grandfather had always longed for admission to the, to him, 
sacred circle of the Duchess’s friends, but the old lady would 
admit to her presence only gentlemen who had been convicted 
of some penal offence. “The Savoy is the best club in 
England nowadays,” she would snort, referring to the prison 
in which those convicted of practising blood sports served 
their sentences. 

There were some odd stories of the lengths to which social 
climbers went in order to obtain the Duchess’s recognition. 
A certain gentleman, whom I shall call Mr. X, had a large 
Alsatian dog, to whom he had always been a kind and loving 
protector. One day his neighbours were shocked to see him 
lead the dog, stark naked except for a collar, into the street. 
It would be difficult to say whether the poor dog or the 
spectators blushed more; in a few minutes a constable 
arrested Mr. X, and he was charged under the Inhumane and 
Indecent Canine Exposure Act. Surprised to see a respect- 
able man in custody for such an offence, the magistrate asked 
him how he would feel if taken into a public thoroughfare 
with nothing on but his collar? X thereupon broke down 
and confessed that he had deliberately sacrificed his dog’s 
modesty upon the altar of his social aspirations. He knew 
that some of the aristocratic die-hard clique regarded the 
proper clothing of dogs as just another newfangled absurdity, 
and he had hoped to curry favour with the Duchess of Dalmal 
by contriving to get himself into gaol in that way. 

To return to my grandfather. His last conflict with the 
law proved too trying for a man of his age, and doubtless 
hastened, if it did not indirectly cause, his death. In 1981, 
just after his ninetieth birthday, he was taken for an airing 
down the Birdcage Walk one lovely June afternoon. A 
detachment of the Second Battalion of the Coldstream Guards 
was drawn up in front of Wellington Barracks doing turn- 
the-other-cheek drill. For the benefit of uninformed civilian 
readers I will explain that this drill is specially intended to 
inculcate in the army a peaceful and polite morale; a 
subaltern walks slowly along the ranks slapping each man 
smartly on the right cheek ; the left cheek is then turned and 
slapped too. Puzzled, grandfather asked his attendant 
“‘ what the devil they were up to in there now?” When the 
nature of the drill was explained to him, he gaped open 
mouthed for a moment; then jumping from his bath chair, 
he vaulted the high iron railing in front of the barracks, and 
descending upon the startled troops had knocked down the 
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lieutenant, the sergeant-major, and three privates, before the 
remainder were rescued by a policewoman who arrested their 
assailant. Because of his extreme age he was bound over ; 
six weeks later he died. In his will he had expressly stipulated 
that his was not to be an airplane funeral cortége. With some 
difficulty a quaint old automobile hearse was discovered and 
pressed into service for the occasion. It was, I believe, the 
last time that one of these vehicles was seen on the streets of 
London. 

The incident which led up to my grandfather’s death 
was the more painful to my father as he had had a distin- 
guished military career and had himself been largely re- 
sponsible for the introduction of turn-the-other-cheek-drill 
into the regulations. My father, the late Peace-Marshal Sir 
Adolphus Dernier, was born in 1930. While still at school 
he had taken all prizes for Esperanto and Volapuk and his 
heart’s ambition in life had been to become a professor of 
international languages. ‘“‘ Augustus, my boy,” I remember 
hearing him say, “some fellows pride themselves on being 
professors of dead languages; how much more thrilling it 
would have been to be a professor of yet unborn ones.” 
Obedient to the paternal command, he had become a soldier 
instead. 

It happened that the times favoured men of his type in 
the service. There was then great need for officers, who, 
while maintaining, as far as possible, the continuity of army 
tradition, would understand that military action must be 
brought into conformity with the advanced canons of political 
morality which, during the decades after 1950, public opinion 
began to insist should govern foreign and Imperial policy. 
At this distance it is somewhat difficult for us to comprehend 
the opposition which the Gandhist principles of non-violence 
had to overcome in the days when the West first began to 
learn wisdom from the East. The elementary doctrine that 
the army and navy are the nation’s first line of non-resistance 
caused certain acts of insubordination, and almost of mutiny, 
but this is, happily, not the place in which to recall dis- 
creditable and scandalous episodes of long ago. 

Suffice it to say that my father was one of those able and 
devoted public servants who helped support the discipline 
and esprit de corps of the army through that trying period. 
His glorious surrender of Kamchatka has passed into history, 
and I only recall it to my readers in the hope of finally dis- 
posing of the malicious accusations with which some attempted 
to sully his fame, and which are still whispered in certain 
quarters. When the Kamchatkans revolted against British 
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rule, my father, as commandant of the garrison, received 
the Order of the Dove and Olive Branch for—I may be par- 
doned for quoting the official wording—‘ the speedy and 
efficient manner in which he had permitted his force to be 
disarmed and the fort to be taken by the natives.” After- 
wards, however, there were reports that the British troops 
had committed atrocities. A deputation of Kamchatkans 
came to London and accused Corporal Tomlinson of having 
struck with his fist the Kamchatkan High Priest who had 
hauled down the Union Jack. The radical press gave a good 
deal of publicity to this charge, and a Royal Commission of 
enquiry was set up. 

Garbled versions of my father’s testimony before the 
commission were spread abroad, and it was widely rumoured 
that, after admitting Tomlinson’s guilty action, he had con- 
doned, and even defended it. Now, whoever takes the 
trouble to refer to the Commission’s report will see (Vol. XIX, 
p. 1071) that my father categorically denied having seen any 
of his men commit such a brutality as was alleged. He did, 
however, point out that, as Tomlinson had been killed by the 
complainants, it might be best to consider the score even 
all round and forget the matter. It is true that a majority 
of the commission did not favour this course. They were 
deeply impressed by the High Priest’s explanation that the 
Kamchatkan religion recognised only the spiritual life as 
valid. The Priest had chivalrously killed Tomlinson rather 
than strike him back, because a blow was an offence against 
human dignity and so against the spirit, whereas death 
was a lofty and noble infliction. My father told me that the 
bearded old man in his pink and purple robes made a striking 
figure before the Commission, as he contrasted European 
materialism with Kamchatkan spirituality. His subsequent 
lecture on the subject at the Albert Hall was a great intellectual 
event and stalls brought the then unprecedented price of 
twenty-one guineas. Pink and purple were the popular 
colours for feminine toilettes that season. This by way of 
digression. My father’s reputation was secured when the 
Commission found that “no blame attached to Colonel 
Dernier for whatever sporadic acts of violence certain 
stragglers from the garrison might have committed.” 

I have touched upon this Kamchatkan affair at some 
length in the hope of finally satisfying American as well as 
British opinion that my father’s conduct on that occasion was 
unexceptionable. The League of Kamchatkan-Americans had 
early taken up the matter and had demanded that the United 
States intervene forcibly in behalf of their ‘“ oppressed ” 
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compatriots. Fortunately, the issue was not pressed so far, 
but the Senate, the House of Representatives, and all the 
forty-eight State legislatures unanimously passed resolutions 
favouring Kamchatkan independence and condemning in 
strong terms my father’s supposedly barbarous orders. An 
organisation of one hundred and ninety-seven picture news- 
papers, covering the entire United States, departed from their 
proud motto, “100 per cent. American—No Foreign News,” 
by carrying daily, for three weeks, the boldly headlined 
demand: ‘“ King, Kick Out Your Kamchatkan Kid,” 
meaning that my father should be compelled to resign His 
Majesty’s commission. The Kamchatkan vote was of great 
local importance in those days, and not only were three State 
governors, eleven mayors, and six congressmen elected 
because of the ardour and even passion with which they 
promised to “ Kick Out the Kamchatkan Kid,” but a County 
Psychiatrist and an Inspector of Weights and Measures fought 
and won their elections with the same slogan. 

My father was not greatly troubled by all this partisan 
and demagogic abuse. However, he felt far more keenly 
the severe censure to which the better class of Americans 
subjected him. At their annual meeting of 1977 the American 
Kamchatkan Association, comprising all the university pro- 
fessors of the Kamchatkan language, literature, history, and 
institutions, addressed to the British Government, through 
the Ambassador in Washington, an emphatically worded 
protest against “‘ the sinister activities of that arch-agent of 
British Imperialism in Kamchatka, Colonel Dernier, and his 
minion, the late Tomlinson.”” A Mrs. Rattle, who had once 
visited Kamchatka on a world cruise, and who was President 
of the Sandusky, Ohio, Women’s Club, leaped into the lime- 
light as an anti-British, pro-Kamchatkan lecturer, and was 
soon telling the most abominable falsehoods about my father 
to every women’s club in the United States. The real rulers 
of the country, for that is what these women’s clubs are, 
were being worked up to a dangerously hysterical pitch, when 
the great Patagonian massacre was perpetrated. In a trice 
“Kick Out the Kamchatkan Kid” was forgotten, having 
been succeeded by “ Pity the Poor Patagonians.”’ 

Slander and libel notwithstanding, my father had proven 
his ability in Kamchatka, and after his return home he was 
prominently identified with many useful and necessary 
administrative measures. The Military Titles Bill, which I 
have mentioned above as the object of my grandfather’s 
wrath, had abolished all the old nomenclature of rank, and it 
was my father who invented the new. Readers who belong 
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to a new generation have probably forgotten the ingenuity 
with which he converted a hierarchy of titles redolent of 
blood and bellicosity into one of peace and goodwill :— 


REFORMED TITLE. Oup TITLE. 
Bax). sie way Bee ... Lieutenant. 
Pacifex ene “s $i ... Captain. 

Pacificetor ... si se ... Major. 

Assistant Pacifist ... fg ..- Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Pacifist ... eee ia BAS ... Colonel. 

Halo .... die i ae ..- General. 
Peace-Marshal mes tea ».. Field-Marshal. 


A certain sentimental opposition to the new titles was 
raised by those who complained that they broke the historical 
relationship which had long existed between the army and 
the Salvation Army. My father, who could be a stern enough 
soldier, very properly pointed out that the King’s army 
** could be governed only by efficiency—efficiency for peace ” 
—and that “ efficiency for peace had dictated the change.” 

I will conclude with a brief mention of my mother, the 
celebrated Countess of Wimbledon, who, it will be recalled, 
was made a peeress in her own right for having won for 
England numerous championships. Some of my readers 
may be surprised that I have not previously referred to her. 
But my mother’s worldwide interests and importance com- 
pelled her, for many years, to travel about from tournament 
to tournament. And even in the rare and brief intervals 
when she was at home, she was kept so busy that I seldom 
saw her. I was only twelve years old when she was eaten 
by a shark while trying to swim from England to Australia. 
Thus my upbringing was really the work of my father, and my 
recollections of my mother, however proud I may be of her, 
are, I regret to be obliged to confess, really too hazy to find a 
place among my personal recollections. 


EpITep By Z. Rowe. 


THE RHODOPE STEEPLECHASE 


TuE chief obstacle in the way of prisoners-of-war attempting 
to escape from Bulgaria was the Rhodope mountain range, 
which had an altitude of 6,000 feet and lay between the 
Aigean Sea and Philippopolis, where most of the British 
were confined. Escapes from the camp formed the sporting 
events of each summer, and in 1918 the number of entries 
for the annual “steeplechase”’ was greater than ever. 
Captain Beare, R.A.F., and I arranged to go together, and 
soon after dark on Wednesday, August 28th, 1918, we donned 
our servants’ clothes, took a tea-tray each, and headed for 
the gap in the barbed wire of the officers’ compound. We 
nearly crashed at the outset by tripping over things we had 
not noticed, but two of our brother officers were tactfully 
talking to the sentry, who allowed us to pass through the gap 
unchallenged. Having taken our tea-trays to the servants’ 
barrack, we there received the rest of our disguise in the 
shape of coats and billy-cans, and to keep up the illusion 
we talked in what we thought was Lancashire dialect. In 
the barrack square there were groups of English, French, 
Italians, Serbs, Russians, Roumanians, Senegalese coloured 
soldiers, and interned civilians, but we trusted to luck that 
no one would penetrate our disguise. The danger was that 
information might be carried to the Bulgars by one of the 
wretched Balkan prisoners, who were in such a condition 
that they would betray a fellow-countryman, or an ally 
from Western Europe, for the sake of extra food. 

On arrival at the hut where our clothes were hidden, 
Sergeant Gillies raised some floor-boards and hoisted the 
sacks containing our clothes and tinned food. While we 
were dressing, we were warned about moving between the lamp 
and the window, as our shadows on the blind might have 
aroused suspicion, owing to the unusual activity in the room. 
It took us nearly an hour to dress and arrange our packs, 
and when we felt their weight we felt we should never be able 
to get far, as our strength was reduced through lack of food. 
I shall always remember that (while we were dressing) a 
friend in the next room played the camp piano, and was 
purposely drowning our noise by singing an Indian love 
lyric—‘‘ Less than the dust beneath thy chariot wheels.” 

Having been guided through the sentry cordon by Sergeant 
Puxley, we managed to reach the foot-hills by daybreak, and 
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could see our camp buildings with field-glasses—obtained 
from a French flight-sergeant in exchange for a pair of boots. 
We spent the morning hiding among gorse bushes, and had 
time to rub dripping into our boots and belts, which were 
hard and stiff after the way we had sweated the night before. 
Our clothing was also saturated, even to the Bulgar paper 
money sewn in our coat collars. We must have lost pounds 
in weight during that night dash over the 12 miles of the 
plain, and my wrist had become so thin that I had to make 
another hole in my wrist watch strap. We had used all the 
water in my bottle the night before, and on preparing our mid- 
day meal, we found the wooden stopper of the other bottle 
was so swollen that we could not move it. Being without 
shelter from the sun, we suffered agonies from thirst, and 
by the afternoon we were almost delirious. After sunset 
we looked at ourselves in our pocket mirrors, and were 
astonished at our appearance, as our cheeks were pale and 
drawn, our eyes were staring, and we had crow’s-feet round 
our eyes. If we could not get water soon, we were done, 
but we were not long in making up our minds, as there was 
practically only one plan left by evening. This was to go 
to a village on the plain, whose lights we could see, and there 
knock at a door and ask for a drink. If we got one, all well 
and good, but if we got captured there was no help for it. 
We were by this time too weak to carry our packs, but these 
would have been a good present of tinned food for some 
Bulgars, so we should have left them behind in any event. 
We merely took our water bottles, waterproofs and blankets, 
which would be useful at Sev Liejwo—the “ strafe ’’ camp 
for which we felt we were now destined. We then burnt 
our maps and threw away our compass, so as to rid ourselves 
of these incriminating articles, which would have raised 
awkward questions as to how they were obtained. We owed 
the maps to a secret code between Sub-Lieut. Marsh (a 
fellow prisoner) and his wife in London. See “ The Secret 
Maps ” in the Nationat Review for April, 1930. 

At the bottom of the hill we had just crossed a tobacco 
field, and were making for the village, when a tiny tinkling 
noise struck our ears. The same remark sprang to our lips 
at once: “ Water!” We dashed to it, opened our collapsible 
aluminium cup, and one of us took the cup while the other 
took the lid, which held about half-a-pint. We drank and 
drank—delicious draughts of mint-flavoured water! No 
American Bar had a bigger rush of repeat orders for cocktails 
than that tiny trickle of water during the first few minutes 
after we got there. While we were pausing to take breath, 
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we thought we heard people moving among the bushes, and 
it seemed inevitable that we should be seen. We had a 
whispered conversation as to what we should say if challenged, 
but meanwhile, as they seemed content with watching us, and 
made no move, we had a few more drinks. We then waited 
for some one to accost us, but as no one did we concluded 
that, they had gone for aid, as the previous party had been 
captured by a cordon of police, who had closed round before 
they knew they had been seen. We felt sure our game was 
up, but as nothing happened, and we felt cold, we rolled our- 
selves in our blankets and waterproofs, and lay down and 
went to sleep. We woke up after what must have been a 
couple of hours, and as that cordon of police had even now 
not closed round, we had a few more drinks and decided 
that we would not give ourselves up. 

The drinks and subsequent sleep made new men of us, 
but we were unable to find our packs again until daylight, 
so had to spend Friday, August 30th, resting among the gorse 
bushes. Having thus fortified ourselves against the night’s 
journey, we set off for the Stanimaka Pass, which lay to the 
south-east of Philippopolis. We had not gone many hundred 
yards before we found, of all things in the world, a proper 
stone trough with three jets of water running into it from 
the rock! If we had only had the luck to strike that the 
first night out, we should have avoided being held up for a 
whole 24 hours on our journey, and would not have had to 
destroy our maps and compass. Such was the irony of 
events, that we could only stop and look, having drunk 
enough and filled our bottles at our old spring only a few 
minutes earlier. Feeling rather bucked at not having been 
caught within the first 48 hours, we then proceeded on our 
night march. 

We had a depressing night’s travelling amidst gloomy 
surroundings, with crags and precipices, chasms and gorges, 
all around us. We had two periods of sleep during the night, 
and about 1 a.m. we turned into what we thought must be 
the Stanimaka Pass. At daybreak we found ourselves over- 
looking a fertile valley, but from its direction and the position 
of the sun at noon, we decided it was not the Pass after all. 
We therefore had to face the fact that we had had the bad 
luck to lose our way, and water was still our chief concern, 
as we had found none since the start of our previous night’s 
journey. We kept a look-out on the valley with our field- 
glasses during the day, while we were resting, and saw one 
specially green patch of grass to which some cattle were 
driven. We decided that meant water, so noted the landmarks 
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in order to visit the spot at dusk. We came down the side 
of the valley in daylight, but had to shelter under some 
thick trees and bushes from our first shower of rain. My 
home-made waterproof answered its purpose excellently, and 
after dark we cut across a field in the rain and found the 
water, but the downpour of rain increased, and the soil began 
to cake round our boots as we walked. In a few minutes it 
became obvious that we should be unable to travel far, and 
there was danger of our getting wet through, with no means 
of drying our clothes. We therefore made for a ruined barn 
near the spring of water, and when we got there we found 
half the roof still on, and a pile of fire-wood in one corner. 
This was an opportunity of getting comfortable which was 
too good to be missed, so we had soon lighted a fire and had 
hung up our blankets and waterproofs to dry. There was 
a garden of melons and ripe mealies round the barn, so we 
boiled some mealies with meat cubes, and had quite good 
soup. We then had some bully beef and cheese, and cocoa 
to finish. I made two journeys for water while the fire was 
alight, and saw our shelter from the outside. It was a very 
weird sight, and the ruined roof and walls of the barn, lighted 
up by the brightness of the fire within, looked most ghostly 
in the surrounding darkness. The eerie effect was heightened 
by the light shining out on to the stalks of maize, which looked 
like a crowd of skeletons waving their arms in a graveyard. 
The light seemed almost phosphorescent in its brightness, 
and altogether it was a most unnerving sight. Any super- 
stitious peasant who might have been prowling round on a 
wild night like that, must have fled in terror, probably think- 
ing there were spirits about. After our banquet we sat 
smoking by the fire, and talked about the fellows in the camp 
at Philippopolis. We chuckled to ourselves as we thought 
of them saying to each other: “‘ Pity those two poor chaps 
in the mountains on a night like this!’ During the rest of 
the night we took it in turns to watch and keep the fire alight 
—having an hour on watch followed by an hour’ssleep. The 
wood gave out about 4.30 a.m., and at 5 a.m., just before 
daybreak, we deemed it advisable to move off, not desiring 
an interview with the owner of the barn, who might turn up 
and ask for his firewood. 

It was now Sunday, September Ist, our fourth day out, 
and after crossing farm land for about an hour we struck the 
dry bed of a watercourse, which was sunk well below the 
level of the surrounding land, and screened us from observa- 
tion. About breakfast time we came upon a narrow gorge 
with prettily wooded sides and a stream which ran down in 
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a series of waterfalls. This was a delightful spot, and the 
scenery reminded one of Wales. It was a splendid chance 
of having a bath in running water, so we accordingly had one 
in a rock basin which had been hollowed out by the water 
in the course of ages, and might have been made for the 
purpose. We then got out our spirit stove and made some 
cocoa. We continued our climb during the morning, and 
found we had left the foot-hills behind us and were now in the 
mountains proper. Unfortunately, at that height Philippo- 
polis came into view again, after we had lost sight of it for 
a whole day. We stopped for lunch and a mid-day rest near 
an old water-mill, and started off again about 4 p.m. When 
crossing a road a little later we ran right into some bullock 
wagons driven by peasants. It was too late to drop under 
cover, so we stood on the side of the road and watched them 
go by. Our unconcern must have saved us, as they hardly 
gave us a second glance. We now had the satisfaction of 
finding plenty of water, as in the mountains proper there were 
rock streams in abundance. We were finding the climbing 
very tiring, so we were lucky to be able to refresh ourselves 
with water so often. That evening we struck a section of 
the mountain which had evidently been a lumbering district, 
as there were hundreds of square yards of tree stumps where 
the woods had been cleared. We got into a thick wood 
about 6.30 p.m., and having found a ap ol glade with a 
stream running through it, we determined to have our evening 
meal and make this our resting place. 

That glade was an ideal spot for a picnic. The stream was 
only about six inches wide, but gave plenty of water, and on 
each side of it there were banks of leaves as soft as cushions. 
We made a little platform of stones for our stove, which we 
placed by the stream, while we sat on the leaves close by it. 
If we wanted more water we simply had to lean down and 
dip our tins into the stream. We decided that this Red 
Indian kind of life was much better than the prisoners’ camp, 
and that night the banks of leaves made a delightfully soft 
couch for sleeping on. 

Next morning (Monday, September 2nd) we pushed on up 
through the woods and came out on the top of the mountain, 
but, to our great annoyance, the first thing we saw was 
Philippopolis. This was our fifth day out, and we were 
getting sick of the sight of that town, but we were com- 
pensated by a magnificent view of the plain, and we estimated 
there must be about 60 miles in view at once. We could 
almost see Adrianople to the east on our right, and on our 
left we could just see a town we took for Tartar Pezarjik. 
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The Balkans were out of sight on the north of the plain, and 
Philippopolis lay in the middle, but was looking much smaller, 
as we were pleased to note. There was a small plateau, 
with a well in the middle, on the top of the mountain where 
we now were,.and we went into some bushes for breakfast, 
intending to fill our water bottles before starting again. 
Some women with donkeys came to the well, however, and 
we deemed it advisable to push on. We now had our first 
experience of going down a mountain side, and found it an 
agreeable change, although it seemed rather futile, after the 
way we had climbed the day before. We had to keep to the 
path leading down to the valley, and had not been going long 
before we heard deep barking of a dog. He soon came into 
view—a huge brute nearly as big as a Shetland pony, but 
he only frisked about and watched us, and then two peasants 
on ponies appeared. When they saw us, they made haste 
to get off the path and seemed about to dismount, but we 
stood aside instead, and they passed the time of day (dobar 
chass), and raised their caps. They must have taken us 
for Huns in our R.N.A.S. uniforms, but (in order to have 
played the game properly) we ought to have made them get 
off the path, as they had intended. We reached the bottom 
of the valley about mid-day and stopped at the junction of 
two mountain streams for a bath and mid-day meal. It 
was beautifully clear and cool water, running over rocks 
which in many cases were hollowed out, and made excellent 
basins. The scenery around was magnificent, reminding 
us of the summer views of Switzerland. High mountains 
with thickly wooded sides lay all around us, and we were 
at a point where three valleys met. The streams ran down 
in cascades between walls of rock, and were doubtless raging 
torrents in winter. That evening we followed a valley which 
led south-west, and, as the stream which ran through it had 
wide grassy banks, we had an easy spell of walking and a 
good night’s sleep. This was a welcome change, as exhaus- 
tion was making us bad tempered. 

Next morning (Tuesday, September 3rd) we had a stiff 
climb up the bed of a stream, which came down the side of 
the valley. When we eventually got to the top we found 
to our disgust that we were confronted with another valley 
like the one we had just left, with another steep climb on 
the other side of it. There was also not a road, village, or 
sign of human activity in sight, and we began to get rather 
depressed. The trip had resolved itself into a tiresome 
business of going down one side of a valley and up the other. 
We could have crossed any of them in about two minutes 
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in a machine, but on foot the last two had taken us 24 hours 
each to cross. We also got rather scared in case one of us 
sprained an ankle, or had some other accident so far away from 
aid. We could not give ourselves up in a wild region like 
this, even if we wanted to. We pressed on and up, however, 
getting rather fed up with the whole business, and about 
noon were rewarded by the sight of a military road leading 
straight into a valley which led due south many miles away, 
at the foot of the mountain on which we now found ourselves. 
We remembered enough of the map (which we had had to 
destroy on the second night) to know that this road was the 
one leading to Voina, and we should have followed it if we 
had struck the Stanimaka Pass. Our sense of direction had 
therefore not failed us, as we had crossed the Rhodopes 
and had come out right above the road we wanted. This 
bucked us up immensely, so we had our lunch in a timber 
clearing, and then set off down the mountain side. We were 
still a bit nervous about being so far from human beings, 
when to our great relief three large sheep-dogs rushed out 
and nearly attacked us. We then saw the shepherd boy, 
who called the dogs off, and as he had also seen us, we thought 
we might as well go and talk to him and find out exactly 
where we were. He also must have taken us for Huns, as 
before we left him we had filled our water bottles from a tap 
in the rock of which he seemed to be in charge, and had bought 
some bread and potatoes from him. We knew enough 
Bulgarian to do this, and we also ragged him about a fine 
chap like him not being in the army. He said he was only 
sixteen, so had two more years before being called up. He 
also told us the distance to Voina and Sheitanovo, confirming 
our estimate as to our position. We kept on along the side 
of the valley and soon saw Sheitanovo below us. We meant 
to give it a wide berth, but during the afternoon we suddenly 
came upon some women working in allotments. They looked 
at us curiously, and we gave them a haughty stare, going on 
our way undisturbed. We next came to a rocky cleft in the 
side of the hill, where there was a stream, so we stopped for 
a wash. That night we had the fresh potatoes in our soup, 
and the bread came as a welcome change. When it was dusk 
we thought it safe to pass Sheitanovo, as we had heard the 
bells of the flocks returning, and thought they must be all in. 
In this we were mistaken, however, and we had just got to 
the edge of a narrow gorge when we heard sheep-bells on the 
other side, so thought it best not to cross just then. An 
unexpected development was that numbers of courting 
couples began passing near us, and we probably were not 
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noticed because we were sitting close together on the top of 
the gorge, and must have looked like a courting couple our- 
selves. When things had quieted down we got back to the 
bottom of the gorge, and a very steep and dangerous descent 
we found it. There was water at the bottom, but when we 
came to climb the other side we found the ascent was so 
steep, and the undergrowth so thick, that we could make no 
progress. There was nothing for it but to stay where we 
were till morning. It was then only 11 p.m., and it was an 
awful prospect to think of stopping there till 5 a.m. on a 
slope of 45 degrees, with the lights and noises of Sheitanovo 
close at hand. We got through the night somehow, however, 
wedging our feet against one lot of bushes and our elbows 
against another, though even then we found ourselves slipping 
if we dozed off and woke with a start each time. It was 
an unpleasant contrast to the comfortable way in which we 
had spent the last two nights. 

We got out of our uncomfortable situation as soon as we 
could next morning (Wednesday, September 4th) and having 
left Sheitanovo behind us, began the descent of the side of 
the valley towards the south. We travelled most of the 
way on the seats of our trousers down the dry bed of a steep 
watercourse, and were then faced with a military road and 
stream to cross, in order to gain the woods across the valley. 
We saw some peasant girls and a Bulgar soldier go along the 
road, and when we thought the coast was clear we nipped 
down, crossed the road and stream, and gained the woods 
on the other side. We must have been in full view for nearly 
five minutes, but no one seemed to have seen us. After the 
bad night we had had, we took the first opportunity of resting 
in the woods and slept for several hours. During the after- 
noon we were invaded by a herd of goats, who came up the 
steep hill through the trees, and were soon all round us, some 
of them having bells round their necks. Luckily the great 
herds missed us. Somewhere on the top of the hill above us 
we heard a wonderfully musical chime of bells, which someone 
appeared to be carrying about, presumably to guide the 
bell-wethers. We got under way soon after this, and came 
out on top of a hill, afterwards making our way down a dip 
in the hill which led south, through a lumbering district. 
Stumps of recently felled trees were all about us, and we had 
not gone far before we heard a shout from behind. Looking 
up to where the goats had disappeared, we saw two Bulgars 
in peasants clothes watching us. They were not armed, 
however, and in our character of Hun officers we took no 
notice and kept on our way. They did not give chase, but 
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continued to watch us as if to make sure we were going off 
their preserves, and leaving their wood alone. 

We saw one or two cavalry patrols and bullock-wagons, 
but thought we should hear any night traffic and have time 
to hide. About dusk we began our descent of the hill, but 
darkness came on before we reached the bottom, and the 
hillside got steeper the lower we went, until ultimately it 
became dangerous to go any further. We therefore decided 
to climb back a bit, and find another way down, but 
this was easier said than done, as it was too steep to 
sit and we had to hang on by our heels and elbows. 
A landslide appeared to be imminent, so I turned round and 
tried to scramble upwards, but the only effect was that I 
displaced some flat slabs of rock like paving stones, which 
hurtled down towards Beare. One of them hit him on the 
elbow and spun him right round, but very luckily he did not 
lose his foothold. He called to me to sit still, having every 
reason to do so! We were now in a worse situation than we 
had been the night before, and Beare said that rather than 
try to move on that landslide, he was prepared to stop there 
all night, as it would be no worse than the 36 hours he had 
once spent on the float of a seaplane in the North Sea. While 
he was chasing a Zepp. from Yarmouth, his petrol had given 
out, and he had had to come down on to the sea. His sea- 
plane had then turned turtle, leaving only the bottom of 
one of the floats above water, and he had had to remain on 
this for 36 hours until rescued by a Dutch trawler. My only 
experience of the North Sea, however, had been with a sound 
mine-sweeping trawler under my feet, and after about half 
an hour on that Bulgarian precipice we both came to a similar 
decision, to the one we had arrived at on the second night 
out, when we had no water—to give ourselves up. We hailed 
a solitary passer-by, and he immediately took us for robbers, 
for he called out that he had no bread and no wheat. We 
hastened to assure him that we were not robbers, but were 
British officers wanting help. In the sort of pidgin— 
Bulgarian talked by the British prisoners, we called out: 
“Casa weenitsi ella tooka ’—Tell soldiers to come here. 
If we had known the words for ropes and ladders we should 
have told him to bring those too. He finally went off pro- 
mising to bring help from Voina, refusing our offer of 50 
francs if he did so. 

After he had gone, some peasants with donkeys passed. 
We called out to them that we wanted aid, but when they 
heard we were British they only laughed and passed on. 
They probably thought that if we were British that was the 
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best place for us, and we could stop where we were! Our 
friend was so long away that we found the muscular tension 
of holding on was getting too much. There was a bush almost 
within my reach, and the only way out seemed to me to make 
a kind of jump for it, with Beare’s consent. If I missed I 
should fall on to him, and we should both slip to the bottom 
of the precipice in a shower of sand and rocks, standing a 
good chance of breaking our legs if not our necks. I therefore 
leaned across, and with a slight spring grabbed hold of the 
bush, which luckily bore my weight. Having got to firmer 
ground, I rigged a sort of rocket apparatus with a ball of 
string we had with us, and got some chocolate across to Beare. 
We then found another bush level with him, and by hanging 
on to this and leaning out I was just able to reach his hand, 
so that he, too, was able to reach firmer ground. It was a 
piece of bad luck that we had struck that landslide of loose 
rubble, and (having got clear of it) we felt like resting for the 
rest of the night. This was no easy matter, as the hill sloped 
nearly as steeply as the one on which we had spent the previous 
night, and every time we dozed off we woke with a start to 
find ourselves slipping, as before. 

With the first sign of day (Thursday, September 5th) we 
moved off, and soon found a path leading down to the road. 
We did not waste much time crossing this, nor the river, 
which was fairly wide and rapid. We crossed it by a stone 
dam, and I nearly went in by mistaking a green deposit 
on the top of the water for grass. We made a speedy ascent 
up the opposite bank, and took the first opportunity of having 
some cocoa and asleep. From the shelter of trees we watched 
the traffic on the road, and were interested to notice two 
motor-lorries from Philippopolis which used to pass our 
camp twice a week. With our field glasses we could see on 
the lorries two British privates, who were also prisoners of 
war, and who had been put to work as assistants to the lorry 
drivers. We moved along the hillside parallel to the river 
during the day, being sheltered by the trees, and in the after- 
noon saw that the valley opened out into a plain which was 
about five miles across, On the other side there were high 
mountains divided by a deep valley, into which the road ran, 
which was now beneath us on our side of the plain. We 
determined to cross the plain during the night by sticking 
to the river bank, as it seemed to be free from houses. We 
were unable to get down to the plain before dark, as the land 
around us was highly cultivated and people were in the fields. 
After dark we began our journey, but found a regular network 
of boundary walls and lanes, and the ground was so uneven 
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that we had to do a lot of climbing up and down small embank- 
ments. We found one crop of ripe mealies, and filled up our 
packs. They were now lighter than when we started, as we 
had had a week’s freedom, and had used a good many tins 
of bully beef and cheese. There was a good chance of our 
going round in a circle in that broken ground, and as we 
could do no straightforward walking we realised we were not 
making much progress. When at last we nearly stepped 
on to the roof of a house, on coming to the edge of a banked-up 
piece of ground which we were crossing, we thought it time to 
halt. The ground on which we were standing was quite 
level, with grass cut short like a lawn, and there was an 
ornamental tree in the centre with spreading branches. 
This would make an ideal shelter and so, croquet lawn or not, 
we spread our blankets and slept. 

As we were right in the middle of farm lands, we made 
an early move next morning (Friday, September 6th) before 
people were awake, and got down to the river bank. We 
found a number of small apples lying on the grass, and we 
ate them and found they were very good. Looking back 
over the plain, we could see the town of Voina, and right 
across the country lay the range of mountains in which we 
had spent the last week. After having tried to give ourselves 
up twice, and failed, we thought there was no longer much 
need for concealment, and our experiences of the last three 
nights had rather put us against night travelling. We 
therefore decided to cover as much distance as we could in the 
daytime, especially as we found, on our side of the valley, 
a disused track which had evidently not been used since the 
opening of the military road on the other side of the river. 
We met two peasants on our track during the morning, but 
by this time we had ceased to trouble about peasants. About 
the middle of the afternoon, however, we found that our 
track came down and joined the military road, at a point 
where the latter bridged the river. 

After dark we set off on our night march along the military 
road, and were amused to note that a large house which 
we had been afraid to pass in daylight was empty. It was a 
delightful sensation to find ourselves on a level road again, 
and we strode along doing a good four miles an hour, packs 
and all. A man on a horse overtook us, and settled down 
to a similar pace to ours, but we had got past taking any 
notice of people like him. We had chucked our hand in 
twice already during the trip, and each time force of circum- 
stances had handed it back to us, so we thought we might 
as well go on playing. Our faith in our good luck was soon 
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to be justified, as it happened. We kept on walking for an 
hour, the road steadily rising all the time, with steep wooded 
cliffs rising up perpendicularly on each side of it. Deep 
down in the gorge on our left, the Bashkovska river roared 
and tumbled over its rocky bed, and from the sound there 
was a large volume of water coming down from the mountains 
higher up. The air was bracing at this altitude, which was 
not far short of 6,000 feet. We passed various houses by 
the wayside, and detachments of the Bulgarian Army Service 
Corps drawn up by the roadside for the night. These were 
bullock-wagons, the drivers of which were often seated 
round fires in the road. Some of them saluted as we passed, 
and the light of the fires shining on our brass buttons and black 
peaks of our caps doubtless gave them the impression that 
we were some sort of road patrol. The darkness continued 
to be our friend, so much so that a Bulgar soldier, with whom 
we struck up an acquaintance, took us for Germans in our 
naval uniforms. We conversed with him on this basis for 
some time, and he told us he was on leave and was walking 
to his home at Chepelari, which was our next landmark. 
This man was such a good friend to us that he passed us 
through a road of sentries at one point, they accepting his 
explanation as to who we were and not troubling about our 
papers. We had previously told him (in Bulgar) that we 
were German aviators returning from leave to our seaplane 
station at Dede Agatch, a port on the Adgean Sea then in 
the occupation of the Bulgars. Soon after midnight we found 
we were near Chepelari, so as we did not care to risk going 
through the town, we let our friend go on alone, making the 
excuse that we were tired and in no hurry. 

We had an undisturbed night’s rest, though at 6,000 feet 
up we found it a bit chilly, and next morning (Saturday, 
September 7th) we pushed on along the road until we were in 
sight of Chepelari. We then turned aside from the road and 
had what turned out to be our last camping-out breakfast. 

After breakfast our escape came to an unfortunate con- 
clusion, as we were just about to leave the road and work 
round Chepelari, when we ran into a sentry who had been 
posted while we were having breakfast. We had passed 
over that piece of road before we halted, and he had not been 
there then, so he must have been stationed to look after 
day-time vehicles and foot passengers. We succeeded in 
bluffing him all right, and were going on our way chuckling 
when a shout sounded behind us. We than saw three soldiers 
with pushkas (as rifles are termed in that country) so we 
decided to answer their enquiries to the best of our ability. 
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We nearly succeeded in convincing them as to our absolute 
right to be there, by adopting what we thought would be 
the attitude of a couple of Hun officers in a similar situation, 
but the lack of a billetchka (permit) proved our final undoing. 
Thenceforward our descent in the social scale was rapid. 
From being German officers at large, we became “‘ Anglichani ” 
(English) in charge of an armed sentry, after which we were 
searched at the ““ Commandatur ”’ in Chepelari, and finished 
up in the town prison. By getting there we kept up the 
tradition of the British officer prisoners in Belgrade, most of 
whom at one time or another were put in among spies, thieves 
and murderers, as if they were civil prisoners and not prisoners 
of war. We had our first piece of luck in being put in charge 
of a jovial sentry who gave us a decent room in the lock-up. 
He had been in charge of the previous party of escaping officers 
who were caught at Chepelari a fortnight previously, and he 
seemed to have pleasant recollections of their visit. Our 
stay turned out to be a short one, as we started back about 
4 o'clock that afternoon with some motor-lorries which were 
returning to Philippopolis. We were soon bowling along at a 
fine rate, and passed the scenes of our last two days’ travelling 
in quick succession. About 5 p.m. we stopped at Voina, 
where all the houses had tobacco leaves hanging in the sun, 
and it was here that the lorry drivers found a very good 
vintage of Bulgar wine. They were thorough men, so they 
got out their spare water tank (holding 5 kilos, nearly a gallon 
and a half) and filled it up with wine. We halted for the 
night at a place called Banya, in the Stanimaka Pass, and 
there had a convivial evening with the motor drivers and their 
tank of wine. They were certainly the most jovial sportsmen 
we had met in Bulgaria. We took the opportunity in that 
hotel of having some fresh food in the shape of two six-egg 
omelettes each. The total bill was 50 francs (about 25s.) 
owing to the high cost of eggs and fat. 

We got back to the camp about 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the following day (Sunday, September 8th), and were imme- 
diately conducted to the guardroom to do 21 days—the usual 
ration of punishment (latterly) for the eleven days we had 
been away. An interlude in our confinement was provided 
by a sort of courtmartial, a few days later, at which we were 
examined by an officer from the Divisional Headquarters. 
This was chiefly interesting from the ominous remarks which 
were made as to the risk we had run of being shot at the place 
of recapture, according to the orders then in force. They 
refused to disclose whether these orders came from Sofia or 
Philippopolis. We informed them of our opinion that such 
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orders were uncivilised, and that in spite of them we should 
probably try again in 1919, but they passed it off as if to 
imply that it was no good taking the English seriously. 
The matter never went any further, however, as at the end 
of a fortnight we were surprised to find ourselves released 
from the guard-room and back in our old quarters. Within 
a month the Bulgars had been granted an armistice and 
we were back in Salonika. 

The attempt which most nearly succeeded was that 
made in June, 1918, by three infantry officers, Riddle, 
P. Stewart and Lloyd, who were joined at the last minute by 
Lambert, a French officer, who happened to have planned 
to escape about the same time. They succeeded in crossing 
the mountains in just over a fortnight, although Lloyd had 
not fully recovered from wounds received when first captured, 
but on approaching the coast they found their way lay across 
a bridge. Being too exhausted to make a detour, they decided 
to bluff their way across, and managed to do so by means 
of a jargon which the Bulgar sentries mistook for German. 
On the seashore they found themselves in difficulties, owing 
to the absence of drinking water and adequate hiding places, 
and they had the bitter disappointment of seeing a patrol 
boat approach the coast but put out to sea again, as no 
escaping parties were expected until the end of August. 
The four were soon discovered and recaptured, and they had 
difficulty in establishing their identity of escaped officers, 
as it seemed incredible to the Bulgars (a) that they could 
have travelled to far, and (b) that they could have penetrated 
the coast defences. Having a fellow feeling for the Bulgar 
subalterns who were responsible, they purposely failed to 
recognise the route they had taken, so the Bulgar divisional 
staff ordered them to be marched back a considerable distance 
under the broiling sun. They were ultimately carried into 
a train and taken to Sev Liejwo, where Lambert died from 
pneumonia following nervous prostration, but the other 
three were luckily not all delirious together, so they managed 
to keep each other alive. After the Armistice, Beare and I 
travelled back with them from Itea, in Greece, to Taranto, 
in Italy, and thence by the celebrated train journey through 
Modane to Calais. We crossed the channel with some of 
the survivors from Kut-el-Amara (who had been prisoners 
of the Turks) and, after sighting the white cliffs through the 
mist, we received a memorable welcome at Dover, where 
all the ships in harbour blew their syrens in an enthusiastic 


chorus. 
R. W. FRAZIER. 
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Ir was the merest accident that I found it. The time was 
afternoon, the month September—early summer in the Low 
Veldt—and the day had been very hot. Returning towards 
camp after long hours in the open with sketch-book and 
camera, we turned aside to rest in a little wild valley lying 
in a fold of the hills. Above us towered the rocky Lebombo 
extending northward in a range of jagged rocks, crowned 
with cactus and euphorbia, sharp set against the cloudless 
sky. On the east the ground fell steeply to the plain which 
stretched away, grey-green and umber, mile upon undulating 
mile, until it melted into the dim blue hills of the Portuguese 
East African border. 

A sweet fragrance arose from the bush and lingered in 
the air and everywhere butterflies hovered. A cleft rock at 
the entrance to the valley sheltered a tiny stream which, 
sliding over the stones, fell tinkling into a mossy pool. It 
was while stooping to drink from this little basin that I 
made the discovery. Beside the pool, half hidden in a tangle 
of scarlet creeper which hung like a curtain over the rocks, 
lay something smooth and shining like old polished ivory. 
Thinking that it might be an egg of the wild ostrich, I turned 
it over and saw that it was a human skull. Small and quite 
perfect, it seemed to be that of a young Bantu woman. 
Mystified by its presence in this lonely spot, I picked it up, 
determined to ask our Shangaan trackers for an explanation. 

In crowded communities events may pass unnoticed, but 
in the Low Veldt everything is known to the natives. No 
one could die or be lost without the facts surrounding the 
case being common knowledge, hence I felt sure that one 
or other of our native companions would be able to unravel 
the mystery. Having covered the little ivory dome with a 
saddle-cloth, I called one of the trackers and asked him if 
he knew of anyone who had died or been lost among these 
hills of recent years. After a moment, he replied: ‘“‘ One 
was lost, Inkosikase (chieftainess), but it was known. It is 
strange that the Inkosikase should speak of it to-day, for 
one is even now with us who knows of that happening. I 
will bring him.” Presently he returned accompanied by a 
tall, dignified man of middle age, wearing the isicoco, or 
head-ring, and a m’tseka, or kilt, of genet skins. 

Uncovering the skull, I told them where I had found it. 
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Being Shangaans they showed no surprise, nor did they at 
first make any comment on the discovery. Leaning on their 
assagais they stared gravely at the skull. They did not touch 
it, for the spirits of the departed haunt those who handle 
their remains. At length, in answer to a murmured word 
from the tracker, the headman roused himself and, turning 
towards us, he said: “It is the head of Umlila—Fili”’ (she 
is dead). Then, folding his hands on the haft of his spear, 
and with his eyes still fixed upon the gleaming skull, gravely 
told us the story of Umlila (the Flame).* 

“‘ This is the story of Tulela, called ‘ Umlila,’ whose father 
was Tshokwana, chief of the Three rivers and whose mother 
was umtakati (a fairy, a witch), and who became the wife of 
Jafuta, headman of Saliji. 

“Now Jafuta, although a headman and the son of a 
headman, was of the Umhlangane (slave) race, while the 
damsel was of the blood of the chiefs of Gungunhane’s people. 
Many cows he paid for her. Seven times ten cows paid he 
and the gathering of such a herd spread over many moons. 
For it was strange that the induna, her father, though poor 
in cattle, should give ear to the petition of Jafuta, or consider 
such an one as husband for his daughter. But the young 
man Jafuta was tall and strong as the ’mtoma tree and could 
outrun Moya (the wind), and could throw an assagai three 
paces further than any of his young men and, walking from 
sunrise to sunset, his toll of miles was six times ten and two. 
Also, the young woman looked with favour upon Jafuta and 
her father loved her. As for the damsel, her beauty was as a 
flame to kindle men’s hearts. 

“The first time of their meeting was in this wise— 
formerly it was the custom for all headmen to wear a leopard 
skin. Now upon the floor of Jafuta’s hut lay many skins— 
of impala and of reedbuck, of sable, zebra, and tsessebe— 
but of lion or leopard none lay, nor when he came forth to 
the place of indaba was there any leopard skin to throw 
upon the stool of authority. Leopards were few in those 
parts, none were seen for many moons, but at length came 
word of one of great size which dwelt in mountain called 
Metzi-metze which lies between Saliji and the river of Mnya- 
mana, and thither went Jafuta. Softly he went and swiftly, 
for one of his young men had brought him further word 
that the leopard had that morning slain a goat of his father’s 
flock. Towards the sinking of the sun he came to the place 
and there beyond the sebatya (thorn fence) of the kraal lay 


*This story is reproduced as nearly as possible as it was told to the 
writer ; no attempt has been made to alter the style of the narrative. 
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t the carcass of the goat; and no one had passed near lest 
r the spotted one should smell him and know that a man 
a sought his life. Now there stood within the sebaiya, tall 
eg platforms upon which is stored the ripe grain, and Jafuta 
1 said: ‘ Upon one of these will I sit,’ for it was his thought 


y to throw his assagai into the heart of the leopard when it 
e should return to the carcass, it being the time of the full 
’ moon. 
y “Now came the hour of the evening meal and behold 
from the river came women bearing their water pots, and 
r among them walked Tulela, the daughter of Tshokwana; and 
r she looked upon Jafuta with eyes that were like the eyes of a 
f young kudu for softness. And he questioned the father of 


the young men, saying: ‘ Who is the doe that drinks from 


a the spring at sunset ?’ And he answered: ‘ It is the daughter 
e of Tshokwana and his wife Babazane, who is the cousin of 
. my sister, and they have come hither for the washing of the 
e isboya (wool).’ And after they had eaten, Jafuta went and 
. talked with the women by the cooking fires and Tulela made 
r game of him and said: ‘ Thinkest thou that thine assagai will 


r travel thus far and canst thou slay in the dark? Knowest 
g thou not that this leopard has escaped from the traps these 
d ten times ? I am the familiar of these spotted ones and all 
e the leopards in the hills I know; yet perchance I will not 
n warn this one, for he slew my uncle’s goat.’ Then was 
Jafuta’s wish to kill the leopard hot within him, and when 
d the moon rose, lo ! the spotted one feasted upon the goat and 
a the spear flew from his hand and, passing through the heart, 
came forth upon the other side. 

- ** And in the morning, at the rising of the sun, as Jafuta 
d stripped the skin from the leopard, behold Umlila passed 
_ with her companions to return to her father’s kraal ; and he 
_- cried out: ‘See now this crafty one that escaped from the 


Oo traps! From me he could not escape! Behold mine 
Ww assagai which strikes from afar; the spear flew from my 
e hand !’ 

e “Then Jafuta returned to his place. And his councillors 
d met him and were glad when they saw the young men bearing 
\- the skin. But Jafuta said: ‘I have seen the daughter of 
r, Tshokwana and it is in my mind to send gifts to her fathér 
d and his councillors shall agree with my councillors as to the 
8 lobola (marriage portion).’ But they reasoned with him and 
e said: ‘Turn thy thoughts from the damsel, for Tshokwana 
y is of a chief’s house and the lobola would be too great; also 
a it is said that her mother is takati.’ 


“* Now in the season of grass burning, Jafuta followed a 
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buck along the bank of the river and smoke rolled upon the 
further bank, and in the smoke he saw Umlila and she danced 
in the smoke ; but when he called to her, the smoke hid her 
and she was gone. But the thought of her dwelt in his 
mind, so that sleeping or waking he knew no rest. And he 
strode up to the kraal of Tshokwana and at sun-setting he 
stood by the watch fires over against the cattle kraal, where 
is a great cleft in the ground. And lo! on the farther side 
passed Umlila with her handmaidens, each with her basket 
upon her head ; for they had gathered the fruit of the wmgana 
trees and were heavily laden. 

“Then Jafuta stepped out so that the setting sun shone 
upon him and the firelight, and upon his leopard skin, and 
behold he was comely. And he called to the maidens: 
‘Give me of your plums,’ and they swung down their baskets 
and called to him, laughing, ‘ Whose plums wilt thou have ? 
Come and choose!’ And while he looked for a way, the 
chief’s daughter sprang across the chasm, which is ten paces 
wide and the depth of it ten paces, and she sang: ‘I am 
Umlila, I am flame, I am fire, I laugh as I dance! I am 
Mowya, the wind, I blow as I list.’ And the heart of Jafuta 
swelled within him and he reached out his arms to her, but 
she dropped into his hand two or three plums and, laughing, 
she fluttered the smoke with her garment and, as it blew 
over the chasm, so went she. And he called to her: ‘ Umlila, 
Umlila, wena muhla impela, na ngi u tanda kakulu !’ (you 
are beautiful and I love you). But she stayed not, but passed 
on laughing. 

“ Then Jafuta sought out the induna, her father, and thus 
and thus he spoke, offering lobola of many cattle and of goats 
and of the sheep which come from afar, whose lambs are all 
of them twins; and the chief hearkened, for he knew the 
heart of his daughter and he loved her. Also many of his 
cattle had died in the drought. Moreover, it was his secret 
thought that the damsel was takati and not as others, for 
she talked with birds and the wild creatures of the bush 
came at her call. So he gave her in marriage to the young 
man. 

“Now when Umlila had been in the hut of Jafuta ten 
moons, she brought forth a child and there was great rejoicing, 
which soon turned to sorrow when it was known that the 
mother’s breasts were hardened so that she could give no 
milk. Such a thing had never been in the land and the 
people said among themselves: ‘This is what comes of 
taking to wife one of the other race.’ Umlila lay as one dead 
in her hut, burned by a fever. Then ’Mpimbi, the doctor, 
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gave herbs to boil in water and the fever left her so that she 
lived. But the babe died. Then when Umlila awoke, after 
seven days or perchance eight, she asked for the child, and 
they told her: ‘It is sleeping.’ Again she asked, and again 
they said: ‘The child sleeps,’ till at length she knew that 
it was dead. And she cried out in a voice like the voice of 
Moiya, the wind, when he cries in the tree-tops and, before 
the women could hold her, she ran out calling: ‘ I come, my 
babe, I come,’ and fled into the bush. And the women felt 
compassion for her, saying: ‘ It is better for her to be alone, 
and being gula (delicate) she cannot go far.’ But one followed 
her, while one ran to tell her husband, who, with his young 
men, hunted a lion in the hills. 

“ But Umlila stayed not, although no sandals were upon 
her feet, and as she ran she cried aloud. Presently, stumbling, 
she sank upon the ground weeping; and holding up her 
hands she called in a low voice to the birds, and many birds 
came flying and sat upon the trees and rocks around her ; 
and again she called, this time to the four-footed ones and 
they came, stepping softly, from all parts of the bush—impala, 
sable and kudu, with their calves ; and the wild tsessebe also 
with their little ones. And Umlila, pressing her hand to 
her breasts, spoke to those listening ones: ‘ Jsola (a while 
ago, yesterday) a babe was born to me also, but I saw her 
not. You, my sisters, can give suck to your little ones, but 
I, unhappy that I am, I had no milk, for these breasts are 
accursed and my fawn died. Before her day had well begun, 
it ended. Oh birds, you make for your little ones nests of 
softest wool. I also prepared wool of the finest. But I, 
unhappy one! My spirit left me and I slept and fed her not, 
| and while I slept Moiya, the wind, carried her away.’ 
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‘Then they who watched Umlila were moved and would 
have gone to her to comfort her, but that they feared to frighten 
her and cause her to rush forth again, and she gula. And 
: they spoke among themselves and said: ‘It will be long 
before Jafuta can return from the hills; we will fetch 
: "Mpimbi’; and one ran and fetched that wise man. And 
when he came he drew a circle in the dust, making a spell, 
and there in the glade before them the birds sang together 
| with a sound as of many stringed lyres and they fluttered 
Umlila with their wings so that after a while she slept. 


) “* At the setting of the sun came Jafuta with the young 
men and when he would have gone to Umlila, “Mpimbi 
7 restrained him, saying: ‘ Her spirit is gone on a journey ; 
wake her not, but leave her and fetch skins and lay them 
upon her, and order the young men that they build a sebaiya 
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round her, but rouse her not, lest she awake and her spirit 
stay elsewhere.’ 

“* But one of those that stood by had a young child with 
her and, as it played, it wounded its hand upon a thorn and 
cried aloud ; whereupon Umlila sprang up and, looking this 
way and that and smiting her hands together, cried out: ‘I 
hear thee, my wmbalana, my little flower, I hear thee; where 
art thou?’ And she turned this way and that, holding out 
her hands as one that is blind. And when none answered, she 
sank down again, weeping. Whereupon Jafuta was minded 
to go to her and when ’Mpimbi would have held him, he 
listened not to that wise man, but striding into the glade, 
spoke softly to Umlila: ‘ Ngi u tanda.’ (I love you). At the 
sound she sprang up quivering like a young kudu that is 
newly caught in a snare, and when he laid his hand upon her, 
she cried out and rushed away through that place where the 
thorn sebaiya was not yet finished and, her garment being 
dark, for it was dyed with the juice of the babazane weed, 
she was lost to sight in the dark bush. Night had fallen and 
the heart of Jafuta was heavy within him, and with his young 
men he searched the bush all night. But they said: ‘ Rest 
now, in the morning we will see her footsteps and will bring 
thee to her,’ but he answered: ‘Shall I leave her to be 
devoured ?’ Then ’Mpimbi said: ‘ Because of my spell that 
I cast upon her, no lion or leopard shall touch her nor shall 
m’pisi the hyena, that beast of ill omen, come near to her.’ 
But Jafuta would not be comforted. 

‘When the night was passed and the sun rose up from 
behind the hills, they came upon Umlila sitting by the river 
and her arms were filled with scarlet flowers of the mobali, 
and she leaned above the flowers and sang to them as to a 
babe: ‘ Hamba lala, hamba lala’ (go to sleep) and her eyes 
were like the eyes of a hind with her fawn. . . . Inkosikase, 
her senses had left her. 

‘* Never again did she come to the huts, nor did she speak 
with any ; it was as though she saw them not. 

“ She lived in this valley four years. Food was brought, 
which sometimes she ate; but she liked better the fruit of 
the trees and the roots and nuts which the ground-squirrels eat. 

“The Inkosikase asks why we did not tell our white 
Inkose? This one thing we did not tell him, for he would 
have brought Umlila to the white doctor and they would have 
shut her away from the trees and the sky which she loved. And 
she was happy in the way in which women are happy, for she 
thought that she had her babe. Only when there were no 
flowers was she not happy, but went from place to place 
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calling for the child, until her mother wove her a pillow of 
bright feathers, in shape like a young child. 

“* And because of the mooti (magic) of "Mpimbi, it came to 
pass that no lion or leopard nor any beast touched her, 
though it was known that many passed near her. At morning 
our people who brought her food would oftentimes find her 
sleeping, and upon the earth all about her the tracks of lions. 

** At last her mother died ; and her father, being torn by a 
lion which he had wounded, lay sick and near death for many 
moons. And her husband, Jafuta, whose cattle were stolen 
by evil men from the Portuguese country, having gone 
thither to speak with the ruler of that place, was seized and 
cast into prison where he lay nigh on two years. So that for 
long no one saw Umlila. Then her father sent for *Mpimbi 
and asked him: ‘Where is my daughter, Umlila?’ And 
when the wise man had thrown the bones of divination he 
said: ‘She no longer lives, her spirit has found rest.’ 

** Then, when her father was healed of his wounds, he rose 
and with his young men sought for Umlila in the hills, and 
on the plain, by the river and in the bush, even as Jafuta 
had sought her on that first night. But this time they found 
her not ; and the rains having passed over the land all trace 
of her feet had been washed from the earth. Only her little 
itzetcha (cooking-pot) found they, lying by these rocks. 

“The Inkosikase asks how it is that I know so much of 
the story of Umlila ? 

‘‘ Inkosikase, 1am Tshokwane. Umlila was my daughter.” 

FRANCES INGRAM. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


THE second General Assembly since the Union in 1929 of 
the two great Scottish Churches was opened on May 19th 
by the Lord High Commissioner, the Rt. Honourable James 
Brown, M.P. This is the third time Mr. Brown has come 
to Edinburgh as the King’s Commissioner. When the Lord 
Commissioner made his ceremonial entry at the opening of 
the Assembly, after attending service in the church of St. 
Giles, he was accompanied by his wife, by the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, by the Solicitor-General for Scotland, the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Ailsa, Lady Haig, the General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief in Scotland, and _ others. 
Among the aides-de-camp was the Marquess of Clydesdale, 
who in the autumn won East Renfrew for the Unionist party. 
One accidental result of the Union created some amusement. 
Formerly the two churches each elected a new Moderator 
every year. Consequently, the United Church now possesses 
a plethora of retired moderators—no less than eighteen 
attended the opening service. Scotland and Presbyterianism 
were once synonymous, and even to-day the General Assembly 
is in a sense the successor of the old Scots Parliament, a 
popular, if ecclesiastical, successor in which are represented 
every city and parish in Scotland in the person not only of 
the minister, but also of the elders. And the appearance of the 
hall in which the assembly meets suggests more the democratic 
legislature than the church council. The Moderator (1.e., 
the head of the church for one year) sits like a Speaker in 
his high chair; and at the table beneath him are grouped 
the three Clerks of Assembly, the Procurator of the Church 
(Mr. William Chree, K.C.) in wig and gown, the two Conveners 
of the business committee and other dignitaries. When a 
motion is contested, the opinion of the Assembly is taken 
by a standing vote, and, if necessary, the clerks come round 
the House and count, each member resuming his seat after 
enumeration. A more accurate procedure is followed, if the 
question at issue is one of importance; a formal division is 
then taken, as in the House of Commons. Speakers are 
allowed from twenty to five minutes, depending upon circum- 
stances, and a red lamp warns the too fluent orator that he 
is allowed only two minutes more. This year the Moderator 
was Dr. Graham, of Kalimpong, and he presided over a 
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gathering of ministers and laity that included a judge of the 
Court of Session, Lord Sands, and the chairman of the London 
and North-Eastern Railway, Mr. William Whitelaw. 

In his address to the “‘ fathers and brethren” the Lord 
Commissioner stated that the formal Union of 1929 had been 
followed by no less than 144 local unions of churches. This 
is a welcome sign that in the country districts union is becom- 
ing a reality, and not merely a scheme on paper. Among 
the topics discussed one may single out as of particular 
interest the question of Sunday Observance and the proposal 
to admit women to the eldership and the ministry. The 
latter is resisted by many people in Scotland upon technical 
grounds—the apostolic tradition observed in the laying-on 
of hands, and other arguments ejusdem generis that are no 
doubt convincing in the mouth of a Roman Bishop, but come 
strangely from a Scottish minister, whose “‘ orders ”’ ultimately 
derive from no more ancient and august authority 
than John Knox and the Lords of the Congregation. One 
can understand that the author of ‘“‘ The Monstrous Regiment 
of Women ” was scarcely a feminist, but arguments derived 
from the practice of the sixteenth century are not necessarily 
valid in the twentieth. The Assembly received the petition 
of the women with sympathy, but avoided a decision by the 
well-worn device of referring it to a committee, with instruc- 
tions to investigate and report next year. Dr. John White, 
a foreign moderator, contended that to grant the petition 
now would endanger the unity of the Church, and so he 
seconded Principal Martin’s motion to remit the petition to 
a special committee of thirty members. That, however, is 
an argument based not upon principle, but on expediency, 
and the issue, postponed now, will have to be faced next May. 

The problem of Sunday Observance is, though in a different 
way, equally difficult. Indeed, perhaps the most difficult 
question at present confronting the Church of Scotland is 
the growing power and prestige of what the Reverend C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., terms ‘‘ The Catholic Roman Church ” 
proceeding in parallel with the decay of the Presbyterian 
Sunday. This is a vexed controversy, but one is doubtful 
whether the cause of Protestantism is really helped by puritan 
and illiberal restrictions on Sunday amusements. The Dean 
of the Thistle, though he might perhaps have expressed 
himself with less timidity, was on right lines when he reminded 
his hearers, in a recent discussion, that the Christian Sunday 
was not the same thing as the Hebrew Sabbath. 

I have space only to mention the petition to the Assembly 
to give the Church’s recognition to Spiritualism, which was 
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rejected by a large majority, though the discussion was not 
unsympathetic, and the debate on creed revision, where the 
fathers and brethren decided, not unnaturally, “to let 
sleeping dogmas lie.” But one observed with pleasure that 
the Assembly again drew attention to the scandal of pre- 
tended marriages at Gretna Green. This forms the subject 
of a special section in the Report of the ‘“‘ Church and Nation ” 
Committee, where it is asserted that in the year 1929 the 
** so-called priests who officiate at Gretna Green ”’ celebrated 
315 marriages, of which only 52 were registered. The small 
number of “ marriages’ registered may be due, in part, to 
the circumstance that the parties have to go from Gretna 
Green to Dumfries to complete the registration. It is none 
the less obvious that “the absence of registration in the 
National Registers of the great majority of marriages cele- 
brated at Gretna Green often has disastrous consequences 
both to those who are so married and to their children.” 
Legislation on this subject is long overdue. 

The general impression made on the lay visitor who 
attended these discussions was very favourable. In debate 
a high level was attained, more especially, perhaps, when the 
assembly was discussing the admission of women to the 
ministry, and the stormy question of the Roman Catholic 
schools, and the proceedings were conducted, upon the whole, 
with a concise relevance not always displayed in the House 
of Commons. It is true that on various topics of great 
importance—notably the restatement of the Church’s faith 
and the status of women—the Assembly refused to make 
new precedents, but it is also true that these are precisely 
the questions in which precipitance is infinitely more harmful 
than delay. 


ABERDEEN AND [IONA. 


A pleasant coincidence arranged that the dedication of 
the new Elphinstone Hall in King’s College, Aberdeen, was 
immediately followed by the dedication of the new bell in 
Iona Cathedral, and in this way Scotland paid simultaneous 
homage to the memory of two men as different as Columba, 
the Irish saint of the ninth century, and William Elphinstone, 
Bishop of Aberdeen and Chancellor of Scotland in the reign 
of James IV, one of the most attractive figures in our history. 
The ceremony in Iona was performed by Dr. Graham, the 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, and readers of these 
notes may perhaps be interested to learn that the six hundred 
pilgrims who came to witness it were carried to the island 
in the new electric ship, to which reference was made last 
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month. Aberdeen University devoted four days to celebrat- 
ing the five hundredth anniversary of the birth of its founder, 
William Elphinstone. The University itself was founded 
in 1494 under the authority of a Bull granted by Pope Alex- 
ander VI at the instance of King James the Fourth, and the 
College then set up in honour of the Virgin in Nativity became 
the King’s College of to-day. The anniversary proceedings 
included the dedication of the founder’s monument in the 
ante-chapel at King’s College and the opening of the Elphin- 
stone Hall, erected to the north-east of King’s College Library. 
The cost of this building was £35,000, of which £15,000 was 
provided by the legacy of the late Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
and the balance by the accumulated Building Fund of the 
University ; the generosity of a private donor made it possible 
to have a timber roof in place of the girder roof originally 
planned, and to lay the floor in oak instead of in deal. Lord 
Meston, himself a former student, delivered the opening 
address, giving a most interesting account of the distinguished 
prelate who joined diplomacy and religion and brought the 
tradition of European culture to his own city of the North. 
Although they were stars of different magnitudes, the com- 
parison with Wolsey suggests itself. Elphinstone repre- 
sented the Scottish Crown at both the French and the English 
Courts, and one of his last acts was to implore the King 
(James IV) to avoid war. His advice was neglected and 
Flodden was the result. The old man retired to his diocese 
to spend what part of life remained, but the University of 
to-day shows that his efforts were not without result. At 
the thanksgiving service in King’s College Chapel, Principal 
Sir George Adam Smith quoted a sentence of Elphinstone’s 
which it was worth while to rescue from oblivion: ‘ Friend- 
ship is that harmony by which, if it stands, small affairs 
increase, and if it be removed, great affairs will gradually 
decay.” 


GLAsSGow Civic WEEK. 


Glasgow Civic Week (June 6th to 13th) was as unfortunate 
in its weather as Assembly Week had been fortunate; in 
Edinburgh the learned divines studied the mysteries of 
dogma under a sunny sky, but the visitors who streamed 
in from all parts of the country to see the ships and the docks 
and the factories and the industrial exhibition in the Kelvin 
Hall found Glasgow buried in cloud and rain. Civic and 
Empire Week was none the less a great success, and its more 
spectacular interests included an air pageant given by the 
Royal Air Force and the throwing open for the inspection 
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of visitors of two destroyers that had been built on the Clyde. 
To show its interest both in Civic Week and in the visit of 
the destroyers, the West of Scotland branch of the Navy 
League presented each of the vessels with a carved wooden 
shield bearing the battle honours of previous ships of the 
same name. 

The West of Scotland has been badly hit in the post-war 
depression. In addition to the general causes which operated 
here as elsewhere, particular difficulties were met with in 
the change over from war to peace conditions in the ship- 
building yards. As the editor of ‘ The Book of Glasgow,” 
an excellent handbook specially prepared for Civic Week, 
explains, “‘ a great source of work, if not the greatest, was the 
building of ships for the Admiralty. Our anti-National 
pacificists have created much unemployment while at the 
same time reducing national security, and new outlets have 
to be found for the activity of the shipbuilders, many of 
whom specialised in naval construction.”” However, the 
promoters of this exhibition wish us to think that “the 
flow of trade is at its lowest ebb and that the tide is beginning 
to turn.” And the intention of Glasgow Civic Week was to 
show people what is actually being done in the workshops 
and the engineering and shipbuilding yards of Glasgow. In 
the Kelvin Hall the workshops of Clydeside were represented 
in miniature, with the tradespeople carrying on their daily 
occupations. And there were exhibits displaying the produce 
of Scotland, of England and Wales, and of Northern Ireland. 
The Scottish exhibit, which had been arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, included Scottish National marked eggs 
and tomatoes, Scottish cheese and bacon, tinned fish, honey 
and cream. The exhibition aroused great interest, and so 
many requests were received for permits to visit the factories 
and workshops open for public inspection that only part 
could be dealt with during the period of Civic Week, and 
arrangements were made to spread the other visits over the 
following week. ‘To the fair picture presented by this exhibi- 
tion there is, unfortunately, another side. The housing 
conditions in parts of Glasgow are deplorable, and the infantile 
death-rate, in consequence, is high. The municipal and 
industrial leaders of Glasgow ought to make it an object in 
the future to remove that sombre aspect of the city, and to 
show that a city so pre-eminent in shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing and electrical power is also able to obtain reasonably good 
conditions of life for its citizens where they are capable of 
living up to them. 

Scotus. 
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Our readers will be glad to have an opportunity of re-reading Lord 
r d’Abernon’s admirably lucid letter to The Times, published on June 4, 
1 which we reprint by the courtesy of the Editor of that paper. Professor 
Cassel, the Swedish economist, who is said to have warned Mr. Lloyd George 
in 1921 of the ruinous results of his policy of deflation, had on the previous 
day opened the ball with a letter on “ Hoarded Gold.” This drew Lord 
d’Abernon. 
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HOARDED GOLD. 
MEASURES FOR CENTRAL BANKS. 

Str,—May I add a few considerations of a practical 
character to the admirable letter from Professor Cassel which 
is published in your issue to to-day ? 

Professor Cassel contends that the only effective and 
immediate remedy to the alarming economic crisis which 
dominates the world is through monetary measures. Your 
City Editor replies that it is logical to tackle other problems 
first, such as War Debts, prohibitive tariffs, monopolism in 
sheltered trades, hindrances against the free movement of 
capital, etc. But reform in these questions, even if attainable, 
and as effective as he believes, cannot possibly produce 
adequate results for many months. The patient will have 
slipped through the doctor’s hands long before the cure has 
had time to operate. 

What is required is something direct and immediately 
operative, such as reform applied to the dominating influence 
in the present fall of prices. The maldistribution of gold, 
which amounts to a corner in gold by America and France, 
has deprived the rest of the world of the necessary means of 
payment. é 

If it is asked what measures the Central Banks can take to 
apply an effective remedy, the answer is simple: measures 
requisite to secure a better distribution of available gold 
throughout the world. Many methods have been suggested 
for this, the most direct being the purchase of bonds and 
securities with the gold now sterilised in certain Central Bank 
reserves. The essential point is that the Central Bank 
should agree upon the vital necessity of restoration of stability 
to the standard of value. 

The objection to ancillary modes of remedy such as those 
suggested for War Debts and prohibitive tariffs, applies 
equally to fiscal reforms. Even supposing that a tariff 
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produced the effect anticipated by Mr. Amery and provided 
London with an additional £50,000,000 a year available to 
lend to debtor countries, this result would only be attained 
too late for effective relief from the present depression. 

We are faced with the necessity for measures at once 
drastic and immediate, the alternative being bankruptcy of 
debtor countries, enormous losses of income to Great Britain 
and the United States through non-payment of debts, severe 
conflicts over wages in the industrial arena leading to grave 
social and political disturbance. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

D’ ABERNON. 

12, Arlington Street, S.W. 

June 3rd. 


SCOTCH ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The National Review. 


Sir,—There is a matter of some importance which, so far 
as I have seen, has not been ventilated in the Press. We 
have always been told that the Scotch had a value for educa- 
tion and that the level reached by them was, on the whole, 
higher than in England. It has therefore been a matter of 
surprise to see how backward were the children of miners 
brought from Scotland to the Kentish coalfields. The miners’ 
children, on the whole, have a lower standard of education 
of manners and of culture than the children of the agricultural 
workers of East Kent, but the Scotch children seem the most 
backward of all in these respects. This has come as a surprise 
to us in Kent, and we are now wondering whether all Scotch 
education is over-rated, or whether it is only the elementary 
education that is bad. I have asked various Scotch educa- 
tionalists for an explanation and they can give none that is 
satisfactory. They suggest that the upset of the change and 
the unfamiliar accent of the teacher may affect the children, 
but these difficulties would be as great for Welsh and 
Northumbrian children as for the Scotch. When this is 
pointed out they say,‘‘ Perhaps they are all Roman Catholics!” 
This, however, is not the case, even if it could be argued as 
an excuse. So I am venturing to send you this letter in the 
hope of a more adequate answer. 

I am, Sir, Yours obediently, 


June, 18th. East Kent. 
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A Rarn GUIDE For THE BritisH Isianps. 
ExPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “‘ expectations of rain ” 
—not necessarily the “ rain amounts ’’—for Valentia in the S.W. of Ireland 
and for London ; these two places have been selected as being fairly typical 
of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas show the times 
about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives an estimate of 
the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will 
be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in conjunction with 
the curves shown above ; stippled shading in this curve shows when rain is 
least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for 
selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to 
be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 
8a.m.to8a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be above the seasonal average. 

(b) That this excess of rainfall during the three months 
will be most marked in the Western districts and 
that, at the same time, the N.E. of the British Isles 
will not be affected. 

(c) That, during July, some Eastern districts will ex- 
perience a deficiency of rain and most Western 
districts an excess, so that the total amount recorded 
over the British Isles will not be far removed from 
the normal figure. 

(d) That August will be an abnormally wet month over 
the British Isles generally, and particularly so on the 
Atlantic Coasts of Ireland. 

(e) That, locally, in the East of Scotland and N.E. of 
England the total rainfall during September will be 
slightly below the normal amount. 
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WEATHER NOTES FOR JULY. 

The Month.—There are numerous weather saws for July ; 
they mostly suggest a continuance of the same sort of weather 
which happens to occur on some fixed day of the month, 
in other words, as we suggested last month, “for better or 
for worse, summer conditions have become established and 
continue until the autumn.” The best known of these 
weather maxims refers to St. Swithin’s Day (July 15th) and 
the forty days following. Another one tells us that “‘ as the 
dog-days commence so they end.” The dog-days (July 3rd 
to August llth) comprise the warmest days of the year. 
July and August are the months in which thunderstorms are 
usually most prevalent. On the South Coast in fine weather 
land and sea breezes become established at this time of year ; 
these diurnal changes of wind can be made good use of 
when making passages in small craft under sail. 

According to our investigations for §8.E. England, the 
barometer at the beginning of July should be generally above 
the normal height, and about July 3rd it should reach a higher 
point than at any other time in the month. About July 4th 
it should fall decidedly and the barographic trace between 
July 3rd and the middle if the month is expected to show 
fairly regular fluctuations with an average wavelength of 
about five days. This would mean that the barometer would 
be relatively low about July 5th and 6th, relatively high 
about July 8th or 9th, low again about July 10th or 11th, 
and temporarily high about July 13th; after this the fluctua- 
tions are likely to become shorter, less well defined and more 
irregular. Two or three warm days are indicated during the 
first eight or nine days of the month and this should be 
followed by a noticeable, although temporary, fall of tem- 
perature near the middle of the month; the temperature, 
however, is likely to rise again within a day or two and the 
mean temperature for the whole month is expected to be at 
least up to the seasonal level. Likely times for a thunder- 
storm over parts of the London area appear to be within a 
day or so of July 6th and July 19th. If past history is any 
guide as to the future, the summer warmth this year should 
extend far into the autumn months. According to this the 
autumn months are likely to be unusually warm but wet. 

The Daily Press.—We read in the London newspapers 
that this has been the coldest summer for fifty years. As 
fiction such reading may be entertaining, but as fact it is 
frankly misleading. The official returns for the London 
observatory show that the temperature during last April was 
0.2°F. above the normal and that during May it was 1.1°F. 
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above. Up to the time of writing (mid-June) we have escaped 
the experience of any very strikingly high temperatures this 
year; this fact may account for the inaccuracy. 

Pressure.—There is a seasonal tendency in summer for 
high pressure to develop over all the oceans, the sea being 
at that time relatively cooler than the land areas. In June, 
therefore, rapid changes in the seasonal distribution of pressure 
take place and, in July, high pressure normally fills the whole 
of the Atlantic to the S.W. of Great Britain and extends from 
Spain to the United States. In the summer months the 
highest barometric readings in the British Isles are, in con- 
sequence, often found in the 8.W. of England, and high 
pressure also develops more frequently over the Atlantic in 
our latitudes to the westward of the British Isles. 

Certain regions on this planet are known as “ centres of 
atmospheric action.” One of these centres is an anticyclone 
or “high,” which is usually centred in the vicinity of the 
Azores. In common with other similar systems it normally 
follows the sun in his seasonal movement of declination so 
that in winter the high is furthest South and in summer 
its average position is furthest North. Another important 
centre of action is the “ low,” usually situated near Iceland, a 
fact amply confirmed by the broadcast announcements. 
There is a curious and fairly well-defined seesaw relation 
between these two centres so that on the occasions when the 
barometer happens to be high about Iceland it is usually 
low about the Azores, 

The Rain Diagrams.—Writing last March we said “as 
the spring advances high pressure areas commonly develop 
in the Arctic, beyond Iceland and Greenland. . . . In con- 
sideration of this early and marked development it may 
reasonably be supposed that the Easterly wind current will 
frequently reassert itself between now and early June.” 
This has proved to be the case to a very marked and unusual 
extent. In all probability the abnormality will ultimately 
be found related to the ice conditions which have prevailed 
in the far North during the past two years. An important 
change towards more normal conditions commenced to 
manifest itself on June 5th and the change was fairly com- 
pleted on June 13. Be that as it may; the persistent re- 
versal, out in the Atlantic, of the usual state of affairs almost 
certainly accounted for the fact that our April rain diagram 
was consistently a few days ahead of facts throughout the 
month; the curves, however, now appear to have picked 
up the right line again. To set against this temporary error 
in timing it may have been noticed that the curves for the 
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previous six months—October to March—all proved satis- 
factory; in particular the three diagrams for December, 
January and February were very near the mark. 
A Personal Opinion.—The writer is confident that a 
“‘ weather outlook ” covering a week in advance and giving a 
useful amount of detail for the British Islands could have 
been undertaken by the State Meteorological Office twenty 
years ago. Whether or no it would, under the circumstances, 
have been a wise policy is another matter. At any rate the 
American officials have been making useful weekly forecasts 
for some time past. The fact that the Atlantic Ocean lies 
to the westward can no longer be justly claimed as a handicap ; 
on the contrary it is in reality a help rather than a hindrance, 
for the behaviour of a weather system in its birthplace and 
natural habitat on the open ocean is far more regular and 
predictable than over the land; the trouble commences 
when the system meets the land or crosses the coast line. In 
1925 the Air Ministry published a geophysical memoir which 
gave reason to hope that the “ further outlook’ would be 
amplified and extended. The writer believes that this 
Blue Book approaches the solution of the outlook conundrum 
from the correct angle but, judging by results, it does not 
seem that full and systematic use is made of this valuable 
work, the compiling of which must have been truly laborious. 
The only faults to find are that at present the analysis 
does not cover a sufficient number of years to do it full 
justice, and the fact that it has not been brought up to date. 
The author of Geophysical Memoirs No. 26, together with a 
hint or two from the experts in the Climate Section of the Air 
Ministry should surely between them be able to solve the long 
range conundrum and give the public the benefit of their 
predictions, not only for a period of seven days in advance 
but possibly, in a more general form, for the whole coming 
season. 
DunsBoyneE. 15.vi.31. 
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CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


More Kindred of the Wild ; Hoof and Claw ; The Feet of the 
Furtive ; The Backwoodsmen ; Neighbours Unknown. Ward, 
Lock & Co. (5s. net, each). 


The House in the Water ; Kings in Exile ; The Secret Trails ; 
The Ledge on Baldface. (Ward, Lock & Co., 3s. 6d. net, each). 


It was in the far-off days before the War. I was glancing 
through a magazine. My eye fell upon a drawing of deer 
struggling up a rocky mountain path. In the background 
were other mountains dark and forbidding. The setting was 
obviously North American. Curious to learn the significance 
of the drawing, I commenced the story that it illustrated. It 
held me. And when I had read it, I turned to see who might 
be the author. Charles Roberts. An unfamiliar name. 
Thompson Seton I knew, and Hudson and Jefferies. Likewise 
the Americans, Beebe and Burroughs. But Roberts—no. 
Interest aroused, I searched for more Roberts. I developed 
a passion for his screeds. And in the fulness of time I became 
so thoroughly soaked in them that had the magic carpet 
whisked me into the heart of the New Brunswick forest, my 
surroundings would not have seemed strange. 

You read Mr. Roberts, and in your bones is the cold of 
the Canadian winter—that intense cold which at its peak 
splits the tree-trunks. Muffled to the ears, you lurk with 
him in the forest shadows. A lynx pads over the frozen 
snow. Pale and soundless as a spectre, an Arctic owl comes 
floating between the branches. Its great eyes glare at you 
and itis gone. Then silence and loneliness. Profound silence 
and absolute loneliness. It is eerie. ... Summer is over 
the woods, and you are peering at a bear that has just dis- 
covered the haunt of a swarm of honey bees. Sitting on its 
haunches, its massive paws extract slabs of comb, which it 
swallows with vast enjoyment, grunting happily the while. A 
strangely human scene. Or you are out of sight of land, 
watching the blind bootless fury of an orca whale, whose 
young one has been killed at her side. Then the clock strikes, 
and with a start you realise that you are sitting in your own 
armchair. 

Apart from the diverting Mr. Leacock (the bulk of whose 
output is anything but serious) Charles Roberts and Bliss 
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Carman are the two Canadian writers most familiar to British 
readers. Their lives ran on lines curiously parallel. Both 
were born in New Brunswick ; Roberts in 1860, Carman in 
1861. Both graduated at the University of New Brunswick. 
Both commenced their literary careers as poets, Roberts 
publishing his first volume at the age of twenty. Both were 
teachers ; both were journalists. Each is at his best when 
working against a Canadian background. Each is a creative 
artist, using in the main material hitherto strange to literature. 
The animal stories of Roberts, the poem-dances of Carman, 
are journeys into a new intellectual land. 

Mr. Roberts treads the Canadian scene with the assurance 
of one to whom it is native. Few know it so intimately. He 
had looked on the beaver and the eagle with the wide-open 
eyes of the child. As a boy he had followed the trappers 
through the woods. He grew to manhood, and he was still . 
the lover of the wild. By forest and river he pursued his quest 
with the devotion of the lover. He correlated his observa- 
tions, and they led him to a deeper understanding of Nature’s 
kindreds. Each succeeding year saw his fund of woodlore 
increase. Through the medium of the Nature story alone 
could he disburse it most usefully, and as a weaver of such 
tales he came to the full stretch of his powers. 

All his writing has the ease, the untrammelled flow of 
familiar talk. Nine times out of ten it will be of the Canadian 
woods and the wild creatures therein. On the tenth occasion 
he will digress—he will tell you of the dwellers in the sea that 
washes the Canadian coast. He is always most effective 
when his heroes and villains are furred or scaled or feathered. 
On the rare occasions when human beings take the centre of 
his picture, he seems to lose his sureness of touch. The writer 
who draws Nature’s children without a trace of sentiment, is 
apt to become sentimental when he ascends (or descends) to 
men and women. ‘The reason is obscure, but the fact remains. 

Do animals reason? Unquestionably they do, says Mr. 
Roberts. His dictum is worthy of mark as being that of a 
specialist delivered only after years of investigation. More- 
over, as he is at pains to tell us, it coincides with the judgment 
of such men as hunters and trappers, whose livelihood (on 
occasion whose very existence) depends on an accurate 
reading of the signs of the wild. If such men are to live at 
all, they must be able to determine instantly and correctly 
what the brown moose or the black bear is likely to do under 
a given set of circumstances. 

The outcome of Mr. Roberts’ researches is curiously in line 
with the latest developments of psychology. The old philo- 
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sophers assumed that reason was a peculiarly human attribute. 
It was, they said, an instrument specially forged for the use 
of man alone. They delighted to picture it as a magnificent 
intellectual weapon, swinging free and clear of all physical 
hindrances. Further, they claimed it to be independent of 
states such as the emotions set up by conditions having a 
mixed physical and mental base. The great religions of the 
world (with the exception of a few of the more exalted Eastern 
forms) in the main supported this view. But psychology 
frowns upon what it considers to be a gross misreading of the 
facts. It refuses to acknowledge reason as a distinct entity, 
working without reference to and uninfluenced by forces 
outside itself. On the contrary it affirms the roots of reason 
to lie in those instincts which are as old as man himself. 
Reason is but a development, a refinement of instinct. Its 
processes are merely branches sprouting from the trunk of 
instinct. Nature abhors the watertight compartment. the 
sharp line of demarcation, no less than she abhors a vacuum. 
Can man determine where instinct ends and reason begins ? 
He cannot, for they pass imperceptibly the one into the 
other. 

Psychology further asserts that a man’s urges, be they 
physical or mental or spiritual, well up from his instincts, and 
that once he has formulated his desires, he looks to reason to 
justify them. In a word, reason is no more than a rational- 
ising of instinct. The haughtiness of man prevented him 
from admitting or even recognising that he shared his basic 
mentality with the lower orders. That haughtiness sprang 
from a self-conceit swelling ever larger as he passed down the 
ages, and fostered by the ascription to himself (and to himself 
alone) of prerogatives, such as existence in another world 
after physical dissolution in this. 

There are processes in the animal mind, argues Mr. Roberts, 
simpler than, yet so nearly akin, to the human process of 
reason, as in essence not to be distinguished from it. In the 
general body of his writing, he illustrates this theory. He 
applies the methods of psycho-analysis to the animal world. 
Hence the scientific interest of his books. He opens up a 
whole district of mentality hitherto but imperfectly explored. 
He has no bond with that school of Nature writers, who seek 
tawdry (and false) effects through the obvious device of 
draping their animal characters with ready-made human 
attributes. 

He is careful to point out (as did W. H. Hudson before him) 
the wide variation in thought processes, even between mem- 
bers of the same species. He insists that each individual 
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animal, be it porcupine or raccoon or what you will, is stamped 
with idiosyncrasies that mark it out from all others of its 
kind. This in protest against that regimentation called for 
by the book naturalists. They would herd all Nature into 
their pedantic barracks ; they would see the whole animal 
kingdom marshalled into companies, the units of which must 
differ from each other no more than peas in a pod. 

A man stands mirrored in his style. The bent of the man 
himself has been determined by causal factors, among which so 
entirely physical a condition as climate has far more influence 
than is commonly supposed. The dweller on Hawaii looks 
upon Nature with a kindlier eye than the dweller in the 
Labrador wastes. To the one she is a genial lady bountiful ; 
to the other the harshest of task-mistresses. Mr. Roberts was 
reared in the Canadian scene, and his writing takes from it 
that austerity which for the major part of the year is its 
characteristic feature. All his settings are Canadian. The 
white barrenness of the far North, where the white Polar bear 
and the white Arctic owl make eternal patrol. A lake smooth 
as a steel mirror, fringed with dark fir trees, slumbering in the 
shadow of rocky peaks. A forest of birch, green in spring, 
through which the giant moose comes ambling noiselessly. 
Or a world frozen to stillness under “ a sky of buff and steel.” 

There is no humour in these books. Their subject-matter 
rules it out. For the wild folk find life a stern business. 
They dwell always under the dark wing of tragedy. You may 
turn a score of these pages, and find a tragedy on each. The 
peaceful interludes are few ; very few. 

Civilised man, sheltered and protected on every side, 
totally fails to grasp that atmosphere of constant danger which 
for the bulk of Nature’s children is normal existence. Their 
wits must be ever at razor edge. If the chipmunk and the 
musquash and the whole host of furtive little people see another 
sun come up, it is only through the exercise of a vigilance, 
which never for an instant can they relax. Even so, time and 
again will they miss destruction by the fraction of a second or 
the fraction of an inch. Death is always stalking through the 
fields. How can it be otherwise when from dawn to dusk the 
wild kindreds are searching out that food which for the 
majority of them is represented by others of their sort ? The 
animal world revolves in the circle of pursuit and capture. 
Mr. Roberts rightly dwells upon it in that aspect. 

Consider the appalling total that makes up Nature’s daily 
casualty list. The slaughter is terrible and without end. 
And it is everywhere. Add together the multitude of birds 
and beasts, insects and fishes, slain and devoured by their kind 
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through all the areas of the globe in one short day, and you 
arrive at a figure that almost passes belief. Why Nature 
should labour patiently and without ceasing to bring her 
children to such perfection for no better reason than to hale 
them to the slaughter-house must remain a mystery. Take 
the familiar rabbit. Here we have a creature relatively high 
in the scale. It has a highly developed physical and nervous 
organism. It has taken exons to evolve it. Yet it appears 
to have been so evolved for no higher purpose than to glut 
the appetite of the first carnivorous mammal that crosses its 
path. 

Mr. Roberts has marked skill as a tale-writer. I turn to 
By the Winter Tide not only for an illustration of his method, 
but for one of the most poignant animal stories ever written. 
Pursued by a white owl, a muskrat seeks refuge in a crack in 
the ice floes. The owl keeps ward over the hole. The swift 
Fundy tides come racing in. When the water is deep enough, 
the rat will dive through it to safety. But the ice cakes jamb 
and grind as the tide floats them. Caught between two 
blocks, the rat’s hind-quarters are crushed and rendered 
useless. It swims off but its broken limbs prevent it sub- 
merging. It makes frantic efforts to dive, but without avail. 
The owl sees it, kills it and carries it off. That is all. Yet 
it is told with such naked vigour, with such complete under- 
standing of what is passing in the minds of hunter and hunted, 
that the whole scene unrolls before your mental eye as clearly 
as though you had witnessed it physically. Your senti- 
mentalist would have let that muskrat escape. Mr. Roberts 
knows the wild too well to permit any such absurdity. 
Sentiment has no place in his world. It is the one god to 
whom he will not bow. 

He was the pioneer of the psychological animal story as we 
know it to-day. He opened a door through which many able 
men have passed. In this country St. Mars (now unfortu- 
nately no longer with us) and Mr. Henry Williamson were 
among his disciples. Not that Mr. Roberts despises the 
romantic side of his business. On the contrary he will make 
you high adventure out of twenty-four hours in the life of a 
harvest mouse. His narratives are of the tonic bracing order. 
Most are cast in the short story form. But Red Fox is the 
full-length biography of one animal alone. Such a medium 
permits a breadth of treatment impossible in a sketch. Mr. 
Roberts uses it with spirit ; his fox is a character real to you 
as your next-door neighbour. 

An animal combat he draws in all its berserk fury. Truth 
to tell, his subjects give him ample opportunity for so doing. 
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Tooth and paw are always ready. There stands out the 
battle between the lynx and the wild-cat on the summit of 
Ringwaak. In the mind’s ear still echo the terrific yowls and 
screeches with which they rent the quiet of the moon-soaked 
hill. Or we follow the duels of the gigantic cuttle-fish half a 
mile below the surface of the sea. Here of necessity is much 
imagination. As Mr. Roberts gently reminds us, it is easy 
for an observer to get on intimate terms with a sawfish or an 
octopus, but problematical whether he survive to recount 
the terms of his intimacy. The reconstruction of life as it 
is lived on the ocean bed is difficult. Mr. Roberts employs 
the logical method of deducing how the deep-sea creatures 
act from what we know of their structure and habits. Thirty 
years ago Frank Bullen made similar reconstructions. Those 
of Mr. Roberts ring the more true. Bullen’s imagination was 
always vivid. Given free rein (as was inevitable in such 
sketches) and it was apt to make off with his discretion. 

The writers who grip, who really satisfy, are those who 
are engrossed in life itself rather than in the expression of it. 
They are forceful ; they are virile ; and the primitive virility 
that is in us rises to meet them. They are unbookish book- 
men. Clearly this attitude has its drawbacks. Regarding 
grace of style as an incidental trifle, such men are apt to 
sprawl carelessly across their pages through sheer excess of 
vitality. Opposite them is that circle (by no means a small 
one) whose primary concern is not with life but with art. 
True that this group can point to members not only of talent 
but of genius. But they lack sap. Their pulses beat too 
feebly. They are wanting in a “ proper coarseness.” They 
pass down the years, and they become creatures fastidious, 
finicky, lily-fingered. Deep in our beings a lurking instinct 
warns us that they are prophets not to be trusted, because 
their standards are false and their values are wrong. Their 
writing, however well done (and in general it is supremely 
well done) is always heavy with an atmosphere as of drawn 
curtains and a room too hot. One recalls the preciosity of 
Henry James, the turkey-carpet prose of Walter Pater... . 

Mr. Roberts belongs emphatically to the class that is 
absorbed not in art as it is fashioned but in life as it is lived. 
Above all as it is lived by the shy wild creatures. That phase 
he has made peculiarly his own. He knows it as few living 
men know it. His interest in it has never flagged. It has 
been meat and staff to him through all his wanderings. As 
we read him the scales fall from our eyes, and we see a strange 
new world. And yet not so strange. For in the primaries 
of existence how curiously are its inhabitants like ourselves ! 
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Like ourselves their energies are set on the procuring of food 
and drink and shelter. Like ourselves they mate and rear 
and tend their kind. Millions of human beings do little else ! 

The outstanding contribution of the Twentieth Century 
to mental science is its development of psychology. Psycho- 
logy has quickened its stride amazingly during these last 
decades. (Did it not but yesterday stumble across so lofty 
a concept as the Censor?) But far from having reached its 
goal, it is still uncertain as to precisely where that goal lies. 
The animal mind processes are simple and straightforward. 
The human mind processes are complicated and tortuous. 
Exact knowledge of the latter can only come through exact 
knowledge of the former. Herein lies the real importance 
of Mr. Roberts’ work. Apart from some illuminating pre- 
faces, his writing is in fictional form. That is unfortunate. 
He has quite remarkable insight into the workings of the 
animal mentality. His life has been spent in exploring that 
mentality. Were he to shape his conclusions into a reasoned 
theory, mental science would be his debtor. 

Mr. Roberts’ books are far more widely known in America 
than in England. A surprising fact, because his shining virtue 
is that of being readable even by those who have no special 
interest in his themes. His prose is sharp and clear as his 
own Canadian air. You need never retrace a sentence to 
gather his drift. Not many men have written at so continuous 
a level of excellence. Possessed of immense knowledge, he 
imparts it without a trace of pedantry. In his province he 
earned the approval of W. H. Hudson, who seldom praised, 
and then only with rare discernment. Yet you may search 
long before you find any reference to him in contemporary 
literature. Few voices have been raised in his honour. His 
comparative neglect in this country can be explained only 
by those vagaries of fashion which determine literary reputa- 
tions even as they determine the length of a skirt or the cut of 
a morning coat. One takes comfort in the thought that 
writing of merit must eventually come to be assessed at its 
true worth. It is likely that with Hudson Mr. Roberts will 
share the irony of a posthumous reputation. For the quality 
of his work augurs for it a recognition that though belated 
cannot be withheld. 

D. R. Lock. 


SHORT NOTICES 


King Crime. An English Study of America’s Greatest 
Problem, by Collinson Owen (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 12s. 6d. net). 


**He who whispers down a well 
Of the goods he has to sell, 
Will not make so many dollars 
As he who climbs a tree and hollers.” 


The above poem aptly illustrates, in the opinion of many, 
the difference between British and United States methods 
of trade advertisement. The criticism, as regards ourselves, 
is just, we have much to learn from the United States in the 
art of proving and asserting our capacity for fulfilling the 
needs of the world. But it is not only in commercial adver- 
tisement that British and American methods differ. The 
United States are apt to take up and proclaim an attitude 
of moral superiority and to undertake to “uplift” old 
Europe. Prohibition is vaunted as an advance in civilisation 
which will place industrial life upon a higher platform ; 
Great Britain’s attitude towards Ireland and India is sharply 
criticised as a derogation of American standards of liberty 
and justice. We “holler” too, but not about our prowess 
or success. Instead, we incessantly advertise our short- 
comings to a wondering world; nay, we are cultivating the 
inferiority complex which drove us out of Ireland and may 
drive us out of India in order to placate American opinion. 

To this attitude of mind, King Crime affords a welcome 
antidote. The author, an English journalist, knows the 
United States intimately, and from his knowledge he gives 
us a dispassionate history, authenticated in every detail, 
of the principles of morality, liberty, justice and respect for 
human life which prevail in the United States cities to-day. 
We have read in the English Press of the doings of Al Capone 
in Chicago ; Jack Diamond’s name is known to us, inasmuch 
as he was refused permission to land in England. But here 
we have the startling story of all the gangsters from the 
beginning. It makes incredible reading; quotation is im- 
possible ; the book must be read throughout, all the more 
that it is moderate in tone and eminently readable. Certain 
facts emerge. They are known to the thousands of good 
Americans who bitterly deplore them, but know not where 
the remedy lies. It is, for instance, no excuse to say that 
the population of the United States is composed of mixed 
and disorder-loving nationalities. These people do not behave 
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at home as they do in America; they would not dare to. 
It is something inherent in the United States which breeds 
the crime. Prohibition has not caused the prevalence of 
crime and vice, which existed before its advent, but it has 
immeasurably increased them. 


Volume Two, by Katherine Mayo, author of Mother India 
(Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 7s. 6d.) 

Some time in the autumn of 1927, a British subaltern, 
newly arrived in India, was dining with the Political Officer 
of his district. The conversation turned, inevitably, on 
Mother India, then lately published. Said the Political 
Officer, a Civil Servant of 30 years’ experience: “I cannot 
write ; I split my infinitives. But if I could write, I could 
put down things which would make Mother India appear 
but milk and water.’ Nevertheless, the publication of Miss 
Mayo’s first book caused an outburst of indignation among 
the Labour Party in England, and seriously inconvenienced 
the propaganda regarding British ‘‘ misrule”’ which Indian 
Nationalists were prosecuting in the United States. In order 
to cover up the tracks of Mother India, a “ Bill to Regulate 
Marriage of Children amongst the Hindus” was referred 
by the Indian Legislature to a Select Committee known as 
“The Age of Consent Committee.” Its membership was 
Indian, with one Englishwoman, a doctor, and it had power 
to collect evidence throughout India. In Miss Mayo’s 
Volume Two we have a Digest of the Report of this Com- 
mittee—which Report filled nine volumes and covered 4,500: 
pages of small type. No student of Mother India—and at 
this moment we should all be students of this book—can 
afford to miss the second volume. Miss Mayo sticks close 
to the evidence; never departs from ascertained facts, and 
they speak for themselves. In the last chapter she describes 
the passing of the Sarda Act for the Restraint of Marriage, 
an Act greeted with pzans of praise by the British and 
American Press. It achieved the purpose of its promoters 
in lulling inconvenient critics to sleep. But to quote Miss 
Mayo’s closing sentences :—‘‘ Now that the panic and con- 
fusion are over, now that the dust has settled and eyes see 
c learly again, the age-old scene re-appears—the Hindu in his. 
millions sitting undisturbed in his ancient way. To-day, 
as of old, he marries his girl-child when he sees fit—always 
remembering that the younger she is, the greater the sanctity 
of the marriage, and the higher his own reward in heaven.” 

How can we hope to reform such practices as these in 
a day? 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 

appreciation later on. 

“The Indian Civil Service, 1601-1930,” by L. S. O’Malley. 
Murray, 12s. 

It is appropriate that this good and modest history of a great service 
should appear now, so that Englishmen should look with pride on their past 
accomplishments. The Civil Service in India has been broken on the 
political wheel and to th> profit of Gandhi’s wealthy supporters. Before 
the chapter is closed the record has, at least, been made. 


“Ich Dien: The Tory Path,” by Viscount Lymington. 
Constable & Co., 4s. 6d. 
Lord Lymington has done well to write and publish this little political 
treatise. From the modest Preface to the last word it is sincere and readable. 
His creed is direct and practicable. It is “‘ stand by England,” and to this 
he seems to add “ serve her humbly but fearlessly.” 


“The Way of Bitterness: Soviet Russia, 1920,” by Princess 
Peter Wolkonsky. Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
This is a moving story of horrors, of endurances, of courage. There is 
no “ bitterness ” except in the title. Everyone should read it. 
‘“*Who’s Who, 1931.” A. & C. Black, 30s. 


No office and no private house can be without this book of reference. 
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